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E. C. Martin 


[Conditions mentioned by the writer ob- 
tain also in most of the northern tier of 
states. Mr. Martin is Provincial Apiarist 
for Manitoba and therefore in a position 
to get an accurate picture of the package 
situation.—Ed. ] 


About 75 percent of Manitoba’s 
colonies are brought in as package 
colonies every spring. Somewhat 
similar figures apply in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. Most of the bee- 
keepers, even the large commercial 
— kill off all their colonies every 
all. 


In more moderate climates the 
use of package bees is looked upon 
as a convenient method of starting 
beekeeping, increasing the number 
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winter 
Here there is a deeply root- 
ed idea in the minds of many bee- 
keepers that the best way to keep 


of colonies, and replacing 


losses. 


bees is to buy packages every 
spring. Because our business is so 
dependent on them we are probably 
more interested in quality packages 
than are beekeepers of most areas. 
In spite of the fact that “package” 
beekeepers predominate, those who 
are wintering their bees are demon- 
strating every year that good win- 
tering can be obtained and what is 
more significant that wintering in 
the long run can be the more profit- 
able method. 
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Should We Winter More Bees?— 
There is no doubt in the minds of 
many who are interested in the wel- 
fare of beekeepers that increased 
wintering in this area would give 
greater stability to the industry. 
When a beekeeper kills all his colo- 
nies in the fall he is obligated to a 
large cash outlay in the spring if he 
wishes to stay in the business. The 
necessity of this large cash outlay 
every spring can become a crippling 
thing when high priced packages 
follow a poor crop or low honey 
prices. 

Wintering is possible and profit- 
able and I strongly believe that all 
commercial or semi-commercial bee- 
keepers should winter at least some 
of their better colonies each year. 
They are not then completely de- 
pendent on the package bee suppli- 
er being able to sell them satisfac- 
tory colonies at satisfactory prices. 


There are several factors which 
make it inevitable that a large num- 
ber of packages will always be 
brought into this area. These can 
be boiled down firstly to the fact 
that our physical environment in 
the spring is such that packages can 
build up sufficiently to gather a 
reasonably good crop. Secondly, 
wintering is somewhat precarious, 
and finally, it is much easier to buy 
packages, kill them in the late sum- 
mer, and then have all fall and win- 
ter to rest and store up sufficient 
energy to make a good job of in- 
stalling next spring’s packages, pro- 
viding of course that there is enough 
cash left in the bank after buying 
the wife a new fur coat and turning 
in the old truck. 


Can Packages Be Improved?—In 
milder climates the beekeeper buys 
a package with the normal expecta- 
tion that it will build up to provide 
a good colony for wintering but will 
not gather a good crop the first 
year. In Manitoba and _ surround- 
ing territory the beekeeper expects 
the package colony to build up by 
the time the main honey flow comes 
along and to gather a good crop the 
first year. Under these circum- 
stances quality packages are a more 
urgent need in this area. The pack- 
ages must arrive at the correct time 
or they are of no use. This is gen- 
erally considered to be the latter 
half of April or early May. 
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In order to build up in time the 
bees must be young, nosema-free, 
and the queen capable of carrying 
out a rapid egg laying schedule 
without being superseded. This is 
the ideal and if it could be attained 
I would feel more sympathetic to- 
wards the system of buying pack- 
ages every year. To indicate how 
far we come from this ideal, obser- 
vation would indicate about 30 per- 
cent of the packages imported into 
Manitoba superseded their queens 
in 1947. Reports indicate that sur- 
rounding areas had similar heavy 
losses. 





A package of bees ready to be installed 


As most of the superseded colo- 
nies died or produced no honey the 
efficiency rating of the system of 
annually producing bees in _ the 
South for honey production in the 
North was definitely low last year, 
and in normal years is not too high. 
On the receiving end we feel that 
we share the problem with the 
southern shipper, of improving con- 
ditions which bring about this low 
efficiency rating. There is no doubt 
that improvements could be made 
in the production of better packages, 
in better means of shipping them, 
and better care upon arrival. 

There were $362,755.00 worth of 
bees cleared through the customs in 
Manitoba alone in 1946, and $351,- 
301.00 worth in 1947. Some of these 
bees came through Manitoba ports 
of entry and went on to Saskatche- 
wan, but the total cost of packages 
represents the output of a lot of 
money by the beekeepers of the area 
and hence the keen interest in qual- 
ity packages. 
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This picture, though taken several years ago, shows a shipment of bees received at the 
express office at Winnipeg. 


Never having had an opportunity 
to visit the balmy areas where the 
package bee men live it would be 
presumption on my part to try to 
tell them how to produce better 
bees. However, I think that one 
thought is worth expressing. That 
is that when a problem comes up in 
any agricultural endeavor that can- 
not be solved by better care and 
management, it is up to the produc- 
ers through their organization to 
keep pointing out the problem and 
requesting research. Research fa- 
cilities for agriculture in the United 
States are the most extensive and 
best in the world. Beekeeping 
needs much research both of a fun- 
damental and expedient nature. The 
industry will only get it through 
asking for it both from the U.S.D.A. 
and the state facilities. 

It often takes a long time to get 
research started because men have 
to be highly trained for the job, 
money allocated, etc., so where re- 
search is needed, keep asking for it. 
There is a popular misconception 
that research consists of inventing 
something such as a new type of 
hive tool. Actually it is the labori- 
ous process of finding new truth; of 
snatching a little of the unknown 
into the realm of the known. Re- 
sults are generally slow and unspec- 
tacular, but when the pieces of truth 
are pieced together like the pieces 
of a jig-saw puzzle the picture 
clarifies: a step further can be tak- 
en, and sometimes real progress 
made. 

Air Transport.—In recent years 
there has been a feeling of compla- 
cency with regard to package trans- 
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portation. It is felt that express men 
and station agents now understand 
bees and give them the best possible 
attention. It may well be that rail 
transportation could be improved in 
many ways. For instance, cooling 
facilities could be provided for ship- 
ment of bees traveling in warm 
weather. In talking to one of our 
largest package dealers recently he 
informed me that he never brought 
in booster packages in late spring 
because the weather was warm and 
too many bees died enroute. 


Bees are normally transferred at 
some time during their trip north. 
Probably a little closer liaison be- 
tween the industry and the railways 
would allow cars to come right 
through. When we see half an inch 
or so of dead bees on the bottom of 
a package it is an indication that the 
trip has been something of an or- 
deal, and even though alive, the re- 
maining bees must be weakened. 


Personally, I would like to see 
air transportation of bees given a 
good trial. Beekeepers in Canada 
are afraid of it because of the possi- 
ble spread of disease. At a meeting 
of the Canadian Beekeepers’ Coun- 
cil last November the Council op- 
posed general air importation of 
package bees at present but favored 
tests being made at experimental 
stations to determine: firstly, does 
air transport bring in superior pack- 
ages; and secondly, does the increas- 
ed danger of spreading disease more 
than counterbalance the advantages, 
and should air transport be prohib- 
ited on this basis? 

Installing Packages.—Recently I 
asked eight commercial beekeepers 








from different parts of Manitoba to 
tell me some details of their meth- 
ods of caring for packages upon ar- 
rival. Some of the answers may be 
of interest, as all of the men had 
kept many colonies for years, and 
import packages every year. Seven 
of the eight felt that supersedure of 
queens was as common in three 
pound as in two pound packages in- 
stalled on the same side. One insist- 
ed that supersedure was less com- 
mon in three pound packages. 


Five preferred dry queen cages 
in packages, two preferred wet, and 
one had no preference. 


All eight shook the bees directly 
from the packages rather than plac- 
ing the open package alongside of 
five combs. They claimed better re- 
sults with this newer method. Most 
commercial beekeepers are now us- 
ing this method. In order to get the 
bees from the package they have to 
rip one wire side off. This seems 
to me to waste packages that could 
be useful in many ways. In view of 
this change in the method of install- 
ing packages I feel that a change in 
the design of the package is war- 
ranted so that the top or one side is 
detachable and the bees may be 
shaken out without destroying the 
package. 


Three of the eight had occasional- 
ly installed packages indoors by the 
old standard method. One specified 
that he used a red light. Most pre- 
ferred to keep bees in the packages 
in a cool cellar and paint sugar syr- 
up on the screen until favorable 
weather arrived. 


All realized the need for pollen. 
Three used some pollen supplement. 
The rest had plenty of natural pol- 
len. One always wrapped package 
colonies in tarpaper for spring pro- 
tection. Others normally gave no 
special protection. 

Two made an effort to install the 
bees on warm combs in cold weath- 
er. Others thought it a good idea 
but did nothing about it. There 
wasn’t too much consistency in the 
method of introducing the package 
queen. In general, the queen was 
released with the bees if the weath- 
er was cool, and suspended in the 
cage in warm weather. All felt it 
advisable to leave the colony strict- 
ly alone for a week or more after 
installing. 
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With regard to requeening super- 
seded colonies, all but one purchas- 
ed extra queens for this purpose. All 
felt that much money was wasted in 
trying to requeen colonies that were 
superseded and on the downhill 
grade. One purchased extra pack- 
ages and made no attempt to re- 
queen those that superseded. 

Two were convinced that air ex- 
press of packages would increase 
disease and opposed the idea. Six fa- 
vored experimentation. 

Three were anticipating more 
wintering. Three hoped that the 
relative price of packages and hon- 
ey would allow them to continue 
buying packages every year, and 
two wintered a large percentage 
every year regardless of price. 

With regard to the excessive su- 
persedure in some years all felt that 
bad weather in the South was the 
chief cause. One blamed the exces- 
sive use of sugar in place of honey 
in queen rearing, and two felt that, 
after hearing Dr. Farrar at the con- 
vention, nosema may be the chief 
factor and hoped that work would 
continue along this line of thought. 

Mr. Deyell, when he _ persuaded 
me to write this article, asked that 
I try to interpret the viewpoint of 
the northern importer. I hope that 
I have contributed something 2!ong 
this line and also indicated that we 
look upon the package producer as 
a very important man in our bee- 
keeping economy. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

POS 
Florida Bee Law Discussed 

The Florida State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion called a special meeting on February 
13 to discuss the indiscriminate move- 
ment of bees on combs and used equip- 
ment into Florida in violation of the pres- 
ent Florida State Law. The members 
were asked to vote whether they favored 
the present law. As a result of this vote 
resolutions were passed supporting the 
law, expressing confidence in the Plant 
Board, and suggesting “to the Governor 
that this body in cooperation with the 
Commission of Agriculture, State Highway 
Patrol, and Sheriffs of the several coun- 
ties of the State apprehend violators of 
the embargo law”. : 

On the other side of the question is Pau! 
Thompson of Winter Haven, Florida, who 
has been arguing that the law is unfair 
and an illegal barrier to Interstate Com- 
merce. Thompson has gained some sym- 
pathy among other beekeepers as the re- 
sult of the burning of some of his bees 
With these supporters he proposes to test 
the constitutionality of the Florida law 
Involved also is a recent suit in Michigan 


over the return of hives of bees from Flor 
ida to Michigan. 
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Problems of Supersedure in Packages 


By Percy H. Wright, Moose Ridge, Sask., Canada 


A few days after the issue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture for Aug- 
ust, 1947, appeared, I happened to 
visit a neighboring beekeeper, Mr. 
Robert Hamilton of Aylsham, Sask., 
who operates over a thousand colo- 
nies, and has made an excellent rec- 
ord for himself for skill and for that 
indefinable quality that we call 
“luck’”’, but which is probably some- 
thing closely related to skill also. 
Mr. Hamilton knows much more 
about bees than I do. I keep only 
50 colonies, and began in 1938, 
whereas he has been keeping bees 
since 1911, and maintains that he is 
the first beekeeper to have imported 
bees into Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Hamilton objected to my ap- 
parent acceptance (see page 465 of 
August 1947 issue) of the theory 
that supersedure of queens in pack- 
ages is often caused by the inability 
of the queen to resume laying as 
quickly as the control bees require. 

I do not mean to imply that this 
was the major cause of the loss of 
queens, but thought that it might be 
worth considering even though oth- 
er factors entered. I suggested the 
method of giving the package col- 
ony only a part of its bees at the 
time of installation and the other 
half about two weeks later, be- 
lieving in it chiefly because it 
seemed to offer the best chance of 
bridging over the period of weak- 
ness of every package colony, name- 
ly, the period about three weeks af- 
ter installation when the “old origi- 
nals’ have waned in numbers (and 
egg laying is being cut down be- 
cause of that), and the first fledg- 
lings from the queen’s eggs have 
not yet emerged. In other words, 
it seemed that this method offered 
an opportunity for a more rapid 
build-up of package colony popula- 
tion. If the package colony will 
build up more quickly by the use of 
“booster” bees about two weeks af- 
ter installation, that is the impor- 
tant point. 

I personally have had very little 
trouble with supersedure in package 
colonies. In 1945 I lost about a third 
of my package colonies by super- 
sedure, but 1945 was the only year 
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Two prosperous colonies in Mr. Wright’s 
apiary in 1946 


when I failed to get every last pack- 
age to build up to a colony. In 
short, the record for the other years 
was one hundred percent success. 
Nevertheless, this was probably 
merely good luck, and it is undeni- 
able that supersedure of package 
queens is the biggest obstacle to the 
expansion of the package bee busi- 
ness, the biggest cause of disap- 
pointment to the buyer one year 
and to the vendor the next. So it is 
on the basis of supersedure that the 
question had best be argued. 

Mr. Robert Hamilton has import- 
ed and installed thousands of pack- 
ages over a lifetime, every year re- 
ceiving packages in hundred lots 
from four to six shippers in various 
states. Noticing that the subsequent 
record for success or comparative 
failure parallels the origin of the 
shipment, he has come to believe 
that the cause of supersedure is not 
anything that the beekeeper in the 
North does—at least not the profes- 
sionals—but that the fault is at the 
other end, even though the shipper 
may not be conscious of any errors 
of apiary management or packaging 
procedure. He named one shipper, 








a California man, whose packages 
had never shown more than 1 or 2 
percent loss, and others whose rec- 
ord was nearly as good over the 
years, in a consistent manner. And 
yet, every year some shipper’s pack- 
ages would fall short of the desired 
percentage of success, with an occa- 
sional loss of up to 90 percent. 

Apparently a package is fated to 
succeed, or doomed to failure, before 
it is installed, either by conditions 
prevailing in what we may perhaps 
call the pre-natal period—that is, 
before it is made up—or by condi- 
tions en route. If it were otherwise, 
we should not find the packages 
succeeding or failing in groups cor- 
responding to the shipments made 
and their point of origin. 

Mr. Hamilton began by criticizing 
the ‘‘no time to get ready view’, but 
passed on to enumerate several 
places to which we could look for a 
solution of the problem. It IS hard 
to account for the loss of a good 
queen, one which is swollen with 
eggs and apparently in the best of 
health one day, and is found cast 
out, dead or nearly dead, the next 
time one examines the hive. In the 
hands of amateurs, the disturbance 
caused by opening the hive may be 
a potent factor in increasing the 
danger of supersedure, and a good 
deal of evidence has been presented 
to show that losses caused by dis- 
turbance when the packages go out 
to small beekeepers do occur, but 
among professionals this cause of 
loss is undoubtedly kept at a mini- 
mum. The fact that the queens are 
found dead before the examination 
is begun is sufficient proof. There 
is no reason to suppose that the pro- 
fessional beekeeper is rougher or 
more careless in handling one ship- 
ment of packages than another. 

Disease is undoubtedly a possibili- 
ity, for we know that Nosema and 
allied minor diseases are continual- 
ly taking a certain toll of the hives, 
if we are to judge by the crawling 
bees that we see in the dust of the 
road and elsewhere. Naturally, if 
the infection happens to put its fin- 
ger of death upon the queen, of 
course what we call supersedure 
will occur, but certainly the control 
bees have nothing to do with it. To 
send the dead queens collected at 
the entrances of the hives, away for 
laboratory examination would seem 
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to be to follow a promising line of 
investigation. In favor of the mi- 
nor-disease theory is the undoubted 
fact that the states that happen to 
have the most unfavorable weather 
in any given year are the ones that 
ship the packages due for the great- 
est percentage of failure. Chill, 
confinement to hives, even the close 
contact of clustering may be conse- 
quences of poor weather conditions 
that have a bearing upon the later 
loss of queen—and workers, too, al- 
though we will naturally be less 
aware of this. 


More Baby Bees Needed 

Another theory suggested is that 
the average age of the bees shaken 
in the making up of the packages 
may have an unknown bearing up- 
on the subsequent behavior of the 
colony. If the supers that are shak- 
en are above excluders, naturally a 
higher percentage of bees will be 
old fielders which are due to die be- 
fore they have contributed much 
labor. When this occurs, the buyer 
undoubtedly gets a poor bargain, 
for in that case the all-important 
“low point” in the life of the pack- 
age, just before the new bees come 
out, may be several times lower 
than it would have been if only ba- 
by bees had been shipped. In other 
words, the nucleus which consti- 
tutes the package hive is a much 
smaller one than it could have been, 
and the buyer, although he may 
have received the two pounds of 
bees he ordered, is actually receiv- 
ing the equivalent of only one or so. 

However, at the moment this is 
not the point. The question is 
whether the presence of too large a 
percentage of old bees in the colony 
is a cause of a different behavior of 
the bees toward the queen, or in- 
creased her chance of infection. The 
shippers who shake from the brood 
chambers only, and pass the mass of 
bees through an excluder to avoid 
including drones and incidentally to 
save their own queens, are undoubt- 
edly the ones whom we in the North 
should patronize. This would be 
abundantly true even if the average 
age of the bees has no effect upon 
the percentage of supersedures. 


More Investigational Work Needed 

A suggestion that occurs at the 
present time is that someone in au- 
thority in each importing state, and 
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in each province —say, the bee 
branch of the provincial or State 
Department of Agriculture, should 
keep track of all, or a representa- 
tive section of importations, and of 
their fate, so that the information is 
always available. It is altogether 
likely that most shippers are doing 
their best, and are as much puzzled 
by the reports of supersedures that 
reach them as we are by their oc- 
currence; it is likely that they are 
using their best available knowl- 
edge and are striving to be fair, and 
yet if the connection between suc- 
cess and future receipts were more 
definite the chance is that some- 
thing or other would be uncovered. 
If there were some record that 
would make success a self-perpetu- 
ating thing, enough additional study 
might be put upon the methods of 
rearing the queens and caging the 


A Backlot Beekeeper 
Who Enjoys His Bees. 


Bees in his backyard og 
Palmerton, Penna. — J. 

Nothstein, who runs a aeun 
market and grocery store in 
Palmerton, has 135 hives of 
bees. Four are kept in the 
yard of his store, and their 
docility is shown by this 
photo. — Sent in by Paul 
Hadley, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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bees, to insure a notably higher per- 
centage of satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. There is no reason why a 
shipper whose packages have given 
a consistently good report of them- 
selves and which stand a high 
chance of success should not be able 
to command an appreciably higher 
price than the ordinary shipper, or 
than a beginner, just as the pro- 
ducers of high grade eggs for the 
hatcheries get an increased reward 
for their product. Every man should 
have the guarding of his own repu- 
tation only, and should not have to 
worry about someone else making 
ill will that will reflect on the total 
trade. It seems natural that the 
only way we will ever get the best 
service is by rewarding it. That is 


the situation in most industries, at 
least. 
Moose Ridge, Sask. 








Honey in the Comb 


The Technique of Producing Section Comb Honey Successfully 
By Carl E. Killion, Paris, Illinois 





Carl E. Killion 


[Carl E. Killion is a well known bee- 
keeper, having specialized in section comb 
honey production for a number of years. 
Mr. Killion is also State Apiarist of Illi- 
nois and Vice-President of the National 
Federation of Beekeepers’ Associations. 
This series of articles will be timely as 
there appears to be a growing demand for 
honey in the comb.—Ed.] 


The story of comb honey is per- 
haps the oldest in the pages of bee- 
keeping. We know it was comb 
honey that attracted the ancient 
man to taste of its sweetness some- 
where back there in the far distant 
past. Our history books do not tell 
us just how or when man first learn- 
ed of the world’s finest sweet. We 
can imagine the excitement it must 
have caused as this news spread and 
others tasted of honey and express- 
ed their own words of praise. From 
that day to this, man has always ad- 
mired the beauty and flavor of hon- 
ey in the comb. It takes so few 
words to describe it and explain its 
virtues. Honey in the comb tells its 
own story as no human could ever 
describe it. It is honey in its natur- 
al original state, it is nature’s finest 
sweet in its own original package as 
the bees made it throughout the 
ages. It is a product that the inge- 
nuity of man cannot duplicate or 
equal. 

I might truthfully say that I re- 
spect honey in the comb above all 
other forms of honey. To me comb 
honey is the quintessence of all bee- 
keeping efforts. One can offer to 
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the public honey just as the bees 
made it. Each cell enclosed in pure 
beeswax and retaining all the fra- 
grance of the fields of sweet blos- 
oms. Since the start of my bee- 
keeping many years ago in Indiana, 
it has always been my desire to con- 
tinue the production of honey at its 
best—in the comb. 
Careful Planning Essential 

The production of comb honey 
must be carefully planned and oper- 
ated with the most exacting preci- 
sion. One cannot afford to make 
too many mistakes as they are too 
costly and cannot always be cor- 
rected in time. The honey flows 
some years are of such short dura- 
tion, time is valuable when nectar 
is coming in and combs are being 
built. One must always remember, 
“the quality of comb honey is deter- 
mined while the supers are on the 
hive; man can improve the quality 
so little when it is removed from 
the hive’’. Everything possible must 
be done in advance in the prepara- 
tion of equipment and building of 
the colony to its peak of strength at 
the start of the flow. During the 
honey flow as the supers are being 
filled it is essential to maintain col- 
ony morale at its highest pitch, to 
control swarming, and to exercise 
proper manipulation of supers. In 
other words, provide every excuse 
for each and every colony to do its 
best. 

One cannot follow any hit-or- 
miss, let alone, or neglected prac- 
tices in comb honey. I have seen 
fair to good crops of extracted hon- 
ey produced and afterwards, upon 
reviewing how carelessly the bee- 
keeper operated, have wondered 
how it was possible. 

It requires skill and exactness in 
comb honey production, and there- 
fore the first thing to consider is the 
person. Is he a careful, exacting 
beekeeper? The next is to select an 
area where white or light colored 
honeys of good flavor are secured. 
Areas which produce dark or a mix- 
ture of colored honeys is not the 
best to choose, as the product from 
such an area does not find a ready 
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market. Areas that produce large 
amounts of propolis or honeydew 
should also be avoided. The propo- 
lis stains the sections and cannot be 
removed very well if an excessive 
amount is gathered. 


Most of the comb honey in the 
past has been produced with eight- 
frame hives and equipment. At 
the time that was the most popular 
hive for both comb and extracted 
honey. Now the 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hive is the most standard 
size in use. We use and prefer the 
10-frame Langstroth to any other 
size hive. We have never been good 
enough beekeepers to get the same 
quality of honey on the deep frame 
hive regardless of number of frames. 


In view of the fact that we make 
most of our equipment, we do not 
wish to leave the impression that 
one must use this kind of equipment 
or have a failure. It is true that the 
trend for many years has been to- 
ward extracted and away from 
comb. The manufacturers have 
therefore made every effort to make 
the best possible material for this 
purpose. Comb honey may be se- 
cured with an assortment of equip- 
ment, but it can be made much eas- 
ier and a finer product realized if 
equipment used is designed for 
comb honey. ; 

Good Equipment Necessary 

It is only natural for me to say 
that if you intend to have some 
quality comb it may be necessary to 
make some changes in the equip- 
ment you now have or that which 
you expect to purchase. 

In the five-year partnership with 
the late Charles A. Kruse of Paris, 
we used both 8 and 10 frame equip- 
ment. Kruse favored the 8’s and I 
the 10’s. During the last three 
years in which we kept separate rec- 
ords for the two groups, the 10 
frame hives gained 15 1/6 sections 
over the 8 frame size in the three 
years. Before using my 10 frame 
hives for comb, we removed one 
frame, leaving only nine frames, but 
used a follower board on each side. 
The use of only nine frames with the 
board on each side gave us a bet- 
ter ventilated, and at the same time, 
a better insulated brood chamber. 
To most beekeepers the follower is 
an almost forgotten piece of bee 
equipment. Many beginners have 
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never heard of it. To us the follow- 
er is a necessary part of our equip- 
ment. We prefer to use the follow- 
er board for more than one reason. 
After removing the board each 
frame can be removed and returned 
to the hive without even setting the 
frame outside the hive. The board 
is also easier to remove than a 
frame if all ten frames are used. We 
have another reason which most 
beekeepers will not believe until 
they see for themselves. We be- 
lieve that we get more brood in the 
nine frames than we could get from 
using all ten. In actual experience 
we find the queen does not like to 
lay in the two outside combs next 
to the walls of the hive. The result 
is that one will have eight frames of 
brood instead of ten. This is due to 
the rapid and extreme changes in 
temperature near the side walls of 
the hive. The boards between the 
combs and the hive wall gives insu- 
lation and permits the queen to lay 
in all nine frames. One more ad- 
vantage in using a hive with nine 
frames is that our eight-frame size 
supers are always directly over 
frames of brood. (All our supers 
are eight-frame size outside dimen- 
sions.) 

We are using an improved T su- 
per. It has been called the Air Way 
comb honey super. It is in reality 
an air-conditioned super. The thin 
side walls and ventilated ends per- 
mit a rim of bees to completely sur- 
round the sections. In producing 
liquid honey one may stagger the 
extracting supers to give openings 
for ventilation at ends or sides of su- 
pers. The covers may also be block- 
ed up to allow a free passage of air. 
We cannot do these things in comb 
honey, therefore the ventilation or 
air-conditioning must be built into 
the equipment. All sections used 
are square 4%x1%, two bee way. 
Split sections cannot be used in our 
super. In our purchase of sections 
we prefer as white a wood as possi- 
ble as we get less breakage of sec- 
tions in handling, especially folding. 
I have always had a dislike for split 
sections for several reasons. They 
cannot be folded as rapidly as those 
not split. They will not stand ship- 
ment as well. The open saw kerf on 
the sides always exposes some of the 
foundation to add to the confu- 








sion that comb honey is manufac- 
tured. The only advantage I can 
see in the use of the split section is 
that the beekeeper is forced to place 
foundation in them properly, with 
the rows of cells running horizontal- 
ly and not vertically. The result is 
a better looking section as the foun- 
dation was used in its proper posi- 
tion. 


In ordering foundation for sec- 
tions we ask that it be cut to a 
length of 15% inches. This length 
will allow the foundation to be cut 
into four equal parts of about 3% 
inches. A cutting box for this pur- 
pose can be purchased or made in 
any beekeeper’s shop. In cutting 
the foundation, to get the small or 
bottom starter one must remember 
to cut this small strip from the bot- 
tom of the sheet of foundation in- 
stead of the end of the sheet. Fora 
cutting blade we are now using a 
blade from a bread slicing machine. 
The blade can be mounted in a hack 
saw or similar frame to hold it taut 
while cutting. A temperature of 
about 70 suits us about right for cut- 
ting up foundation. The large and 
small cuts are stored in separate 
boxes for future use. 


Putting Foundation in Sections 

The fastening board should be in 
position as shown in No. 1 when 
placing the sections on it. The sec- 
tions can be lifted from the super 
(or table) in units of four and plac- 
ed on the board on the far side (No. 
1), the next four against these, and 
the last nearest the operator. The 
sections when placed upon _ the 
blocks should have the tops farthest 
from the operator. The board should 
now be turned one quarter turn 
counter clockwise (No. 2). The left 
side of the board can then be raised 
slightly and with a flipping motion 
the sections forced to slide to the 
right, leaving the opening between 
the block and the bottom of the sec- 
tion. The small bottom starters are 
now placed on the blocks and fasten- 
ed with a hot plate while the board 
is still in the same position. Hold- 
ing the plate in the right hand, it is 
lowered into the opening between 
the block and the section. With the 
fingers of the left hand the founda- 
tion is pushed against the hot plate 
(this operation must be done very 
quickly). As the foundation touches 
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No. 2.—Fastening foundation in sections 


the plate, the plate is withdrawn 
quickly. As the plate is withdrawn 
the foundation is fairly clicked 
against the section. The board is 
then turned one half turn which 
brings it back to No. 2 position. The 
board is again flipped upward to 
make the opening at the top of the 
section or for the top starter. After 
it is fastened, the board is again 
turned to No. 1 position, and by us- 
ing both hands with a slight pres- 
sure each row can be removed. Care 
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must be used not to have the plate 
too hot or it will burn the wax. It 
should be hot enough, however, to 
fasten all twelve starters. 


We find the multiple block the 
best gadget for fastening foundation 
in the sections. Twelve blocks, 3% 
inches square and % inch thick, are 
correctly spaced and nailed to a 
sheet of plywood. The plywood ex- 
tends almost an inch from each side 
of the blocks. Empty sections are 
taken from the super and placed up- 
on this board in units of four. The 
fastening plate is made of sheet 
aluminum and heated over a small 
kerosene stove with a wide flat 
wick. 


After filling the sections with 
foundation they are returned to the 
super. Later when separators, small 
sticks, and springs are all in place 
in the super, the sections are paint- 
ed with hot paraffin. In our super, 
both top and bottom of the super 
must be painted as there are no 
wooden section holders to protect 
the bottoms of the sections. Extreme 
care is used in this operation as hot 
paraffin will ignite easily. Before 
heating the paraffin we place fire 
extinguishers on each side of the 
room and have a garden hose at- 
tached to the water pipe in case of 
accident. An electric hot plate is 
used for heating, and: a deep fat 
thermometer hangs in the hot par- 
affin at all times. The temperature 
most suitable to us is from 340 to 
350 degrees F. A two-inch brush is 
used to paint with and the supers 
are placed on end, tilted slightly 
backwards, one hand holding the 
top end as the painting is done with 
up and down strokes the full length 
of the super. After being painted, 
the supers are placed in a storage 
room and a cardboard cover placed 
on top to keep out all the dust. 


After deciding approximately how 
many colonies will be used for comb 
honey, the next step is to prepare as 
many bait supers as colonies we ex- 
pect to use for comb. Each season 
we have some comb which is un- 
suitable for market. We allow a 
small apiary to remove the honey 
from the sections, leaving the dry 
comb. We exchange this “bait” 
section for one of foundation in the 
central part of the super. An X is 
made in this “‘bait’’ section so it can 
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be identified easily and removed 
from the finished sections before go- 
ing to market. 


There is not too much difference 
in spring management for colonies 
used for comb or extracted produc- 
tion. It is the desire of every bee- 
keeper to bring his bees up to the 
peak of strength at the start of the 
main honey flow. This desire can- 
not always be realized because of 
variation in honey flows. Most of 
our apiaries require the feeding of 
pollen supplements to build colo- 
nies to the required strength. All 
colonies are wintered in double 
brood chambers. Sometimes our 
colonies occupy three bodies at the 
start of the flow. It is at this time 
when the extracted man stacks on 
the empty combs and gives an abun- 
dance of room. Ah, the comb hon- 
ey man does not follow rules as sim- 
ple as that. It is at this period that 
he either makes a success or a fail- 
ure of his season’s efforts. When 
the honey flow starts he must re- 
duce his colonies from two or three 
bodies to a single hive body and 
give the bait super of 24 sections. 


This congestion of all those bees 
in a single brood chamber is just an 
invitation for swarming. Up to the 
start of the flow we practice revers- 
ing the double brood chamber to 
equalize brood rearing conditions in 
each body. After the flow starts 
and fresh nectar is plentiful in both 
bodies (or all if more are used), we 
place one body on the bottom board 
that we intend to leave for comb 
honey. We do not sort combs but 
try to have as much brood as possi- 
ble to be left in the body. And we 
make sure the queen is left at the 
parent colony. Most of the bees 
are shaken from the body (or bo- 
dies) taken away. This extra brood 
can be used to start increase, to 
help weaker colonies to be used lat- 
er for comb, or be left there and 
filled with honey. If filled with 
honey it is again returned to the 
comb colony in the fall. Any in- 
crease we make is made at this time 
of the year, and under these condi- 
tions. They are two, three, four or 
five stories high, depending on the 
number of new colonies wanted. 
Our increase is well provided with 
plenty of nectar and honey, no star- 
vation worries, and plenty of brood 
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with enough bees to take care of the 
brood. Two days later these stacks 
may give a queen cell and they 
make excellent colonies. 


The colonies prepared for comb 
will start building queen cells in a 
few days. We have done every- 
thing to encourage swarming so 
now we must be ready to face the 
music. Perhaps swarming has done 
more to prevent beekeepers from 
producing comb honey than all oth- 
er reasons put together. Swarming 
will ruin the chances of getting a 
crop if it is not controlled. There 
are countless ways of swarm con- 
trol, but not all of them can be used 
to the best advantage in every case. 


We have not tried all the recom- 
mended methods but we have tried 
several, each with a varying degree 
of success. There are some controls 
that cannot be applied to comb 
production. There are some good 
methods but they call for the use of 
considerable equipment and various 
gadgets to be manipulated, so that 
much time is consumed. We do have 
a system that works beautifully and 
we have used it now for 20 years 
and each year like it more than 
ever. One reason we like it so well 
is because we are continually try- 
ing out other ideas just for a com- 
parison. 


Clipping Queens is a Must 

The practice of clipping queens is 
something we must do—there is no 
other alternative unless we expect 
to lose our bees. In our method of 
swarm control we are trying to do 
three important things at one time: 
control swarming, requeen our colo- 
nies, and try to get a honey crop. I 
would like to say that I have all the 
respect and sympathy in the world 
for our queen breeders. Their work 
is not a bed of roses, and they are 
performing a valuable service for 
our industry. They must rear queens 
during the entire season. Beekeep- 
ers who wish to raise their own 
queens can select a certain time and 
have the finest queens possible. We 
do not practice requeening or queen 
rearing throughout the entire sea- 
son. We rear our own queens un- 
der the most ideal natural condi- 
tions to be found—under the swarm- 
ing impulse, in queenright colonies, 
but with larvae grafted from our 
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finest breeding stock. No other 
method in the world will give any 
finer queens. I dislike the idea of 
making a colony queenless and then 
grafting a batch of cells to it. The 
bees are then building queen cells 
under the stress of necessity. 


It is only a few days after we cut 
the colonies down in preparation for 
comb that we begin finding queen 
cells. Some years bees may be just 
a little slow in swarming prepara- 
tion. If such is the case we may 
kill all cells on the first visit, wait- 
ing for an increase in swarming 
fever. Some years the bees start 
right out with a bang in starting 
cells and preparing to swarm. If 
such is the case we can then start 
right in earnest with our control 
methods. First we kill all the cells 
in a colony, remove the two fol- 
lower boards, and spread the combs 
apart in the center (or four frames 
on one side and five on the other) 
making room for our cell-bar 
frame. We make sure the queen 
is present, returning the super or 
supers to the hive while we prepare 
a bar of cells. Our cell-bars hold 
only 12 to 14 cell cups. After graft- 
ing, we place the cell frame in the 
space previously prepared. The 
space we left will be almost or en- 
tirely filled with bees fat with food 
and especially royal jelly. Here we 
have the finest condition for build- 
ing excellent cells. They are build- 
ing cells under the best condition— 
the swarming condition—and we 
did not overload them with queen- 
cell cups to feed. Several bars will 
be grafted in this manner. Not all 
our apiaries will be swarming at the 
same time. Honey flows vary a few 
days on different types of soils. This 
condition is suitable to our opera- 
tions. Suppose, for example, the 
graft we made was on June Ist; on 
June 3rd we start killing queens. 
We do not kill queens in cell-build- 
ing colonies on this date. About 
June 7th we again kill cells in colo 
nies that were made queenless. On 
June 10th or 11th we remove our 
bars of cells and to each colony 
made queenless on June 3rd we gave 
one of these cells, but not until we 
have destroyed every queen cell the 
colony itself has built. The bees 
must be shaken from the combs to 
allow a person to find every cell. If 
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Comb honey ready for market 


one is missed we find it out on our 
next visit for we have lost a swarm 
with our fine virgin. 

One is often asked what about the 
queen left in the cell-building colo- 
ny—that colony will swarm too. It 
will swarm about the time the queen 
cells are sealed. These queens too 
can be killed at about the time of 
sealing cells. In these colonies we 
must wait the seven or eight days 
from the day the queen was killed 
before giving them a cell or young 
queen. Swarming conditions vary 
from one year to another; we there- 
fore take extra precaution to wait 
the full seven to eight days before 
giving the ripe cell. During the last 
few years we have been using a 
small queen-mating hive to save 
some surplus queen cells. We have 
been well paid for having this res- 
ervoir of young mated queens to re- 
place any cells that failed to hatch, 
or virgins that were lost. A remark- 
able change takes place the moment 
the young queen in the comb colo- 
ny mates. During the queenless pe- 
riod the brood chamber was filled 
with new honey. It is taken into 
the supers as fast as comb can be 
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built, to make egg-laying room for 
the young queen. It is from this 
time on that we get our finest of 
comb honey. We cannot force them 
to swarm by crowding. 

When the first super is given, the 
bees should start drawing the foun- 
dation at once. Depending on the 
intensity of the flow and the strength 
of the colony, the first super should 
be one-half, two-thirds, or three- 
fourths full before the second su- 
per is added. When a new super is 
given it should always be placed on 
top of the other supers already on 
the hive. On the next trip the sec- 
ond super is placed next to the 
brood, and the first super is placed 
on top. If the colony is ready for a 
third super it is added on top. Be- 
fore giving the third super, the first 
super should be nearly full and the 
second at least one-half full. In an 
exceptionally heavy flow the third 
super can be given before the sec- 
ond is one-half full, but it is better 
to crowd the colony just a little 
than to give super room too far in 
advance. 

(To be continued) 
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Packages Need a Start-Then a Boost 


By Carl M. Teasley, Apison, Tennessee 


The package bees shipped out this 
spring should be far ahead in qual- 
ity of those of the 1947 season. There 
are at least two reasons for this. 
One is that the blow dealt the in- 
dustry by old man weather last 
spring calls for an attempt by the 
shippers to make up for the delays 
and queens—especially the queens! 
—of that period. The other reason 
is that orders of the future, when a 
leveling of honey prices and bee 
supplies is attained, depends on the 
product shipped in 1948. Just the 


From this yard many pack- 
ages go out each year. The 
truck is especially screened 
for hauling packages. 


other day I received a letter from a 
shipper stating that he was taking 
no more orders and had cut down 
on the accepted number of pack- 
ages on all orders to assure his cus- 
tomers of good service. I imagine 
other shippers will act accordingly. 
Last spring’s few experiments with 
air express and air freight point to- 
ward success in that phase, but ship- 
ments by rail will continue for 
many years to come because of eco- 
nomical reasons and ease of deliv- 
ery to local points. 

Methods of installing should per- 
haps be standardized. Several large 


A frame of bees, brood, pol- 
len like this is the “boost” a 
package colony needs to de- 
velop evenly and _ quickly. 
Two such frames would work 
wonders. 


operators have found that the spray 
and direct release method is fastest 
for them. The smaller operator, or 
buyer of one or two packages, must 
use slower and safer methods of 
hiving his packages because of fear 
of stings and possible damage to the 
bees. The removal of five frames, 
placing the package in the cavity 
thus made inside the hive body un- 
til the bees are released through the 
top opening in the package, usually 
successfully accomplished over 


Feed for the package colony 
—a division-board feeder for 
sugar syrup, and capped hon- 
ey in the frame—both help to 
push to quick build-up. 
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night, is probably best for the use 
of these smaller beekeepers. What- 
ever the method of hiving, however, 
it is the ‘‘what-comes-after” that de- 
termines a profitable year with the 
bees. 

Let us assume now that all fac- 
tors for a successful package went 
into those placed inside all new 
hives: that the bees were young 
ones, the queens young, well mated, 
with well proportioned body, the 
package overweight as to bees, and 
that said bees had the right amount 
of protein diet to assure long life 
work, and hereditary traits to as- 
sure that their ancestors were not 
stay-at-homers. 

A package man can’t shake 
all the bees into a package. 


Some must stay behind to be 
“teachers”. 


With all these things in mind, the 
real responsibility for success shifts 
from the shipper of the package to 
the buyer once they are in the hive. 

A vital act now is to feed them 
well. Sugar syrup feeding causes 
fast drawing of comb. Pollen sub- 
stitutes and supplements may be 
useful to an early package colony, 
too. Place these in containers near 
the hives, or inside of them on top 
of the frames. Continue feeding as 
long as the bees will take feed. 

This—the hiving and the feeding 
—will be the start mentioned in 
our subject. The “boost” of our 
subject is another matter and most 
vital as to time and place if a suc- 
cessful year is to be realized. 

When I was a young lad I enjoyed 
climbing fences and trees. I was 
never able to gain the top of a fence 


After a good shaking this col- 
ony settled quickly back to 
business with the bees rush- 
ing to cover the brood. 


or tree without help from someone, 
however. So it must be to the 
“boost” given the package bees. 
Percy Wright of Canada, I be- 
lieve, brought out that the second 
or third week in the package colo- 
ny’s early life is the crucial period 
in its existence. Help from outside 
is needed most at that period. As 
insurance for young bees coming on 
I believe he suggested giving frames 
of hatching brood from over-win- 
tered colonies to package colonies 
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~ a 
so that the loss of older bees which 
came with the package would be 
met, with these young hatching bees 
maintaining the colony balance. It 
would be easy—if overwintered col- 
onies of brood are not available—to 
give the needed “boost” with fol- 
low-up booster (queenless) packages 
ordered to arrive at this crucial pe- 
riod, and so add them in the num- 
ber desired. 

Here in the South I have known 

(Continued on page 251) 
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A Jeep for Outyards 


By Wm. T. Gran, Jr. 


It Saves Time and Worry During Wet Weather 


{Mr. Gran is a successful commercial 
beekeeper in western Ohio who keeps up 
to date in managing out-apiaries.—Ed. | 

One of the most common com- 
plaints of beekeepers, especially dur- 
ing a spring such as the one we had 
last year, is the inaccessibility of 
most bee yards during periods of 
wet weather. After several days of 
slogging down muddy lanes with 
heavy pails of syrup last spring, we 
decided it would be a good idea to 


This picture shows jeep 
trailer we use to haul 
additional equipment. In 
this case the racks have 
been removed to carry a 
small tractor for mowing 
weeds in the yard. 


equip ourselves with something cap- 
able of traveling through the mud. 
With a certain amount of skepticism 
we purchased a jeep. Our first task 
was to construct a removable rack 
in which to carry hive bodies. With 
this arrangement we are able to car- 
ry enough hive bodies and friction- 
top pails to feed 40 colonies. With 


Jeep with a full load of 
supers. Covers and bot- 
tom boards are carried in 
space beneath the rack, 
which is reached by 
opening the hinged metal 
back of the jeep body. 


a full load we started for our hard- 
est-to-reach yard, one which we are 
seldom able to drive with a truck 
until the last week in June. 
Starting down the road, through 
the woods, which was covered with 
about eight inches of water, we felt 
somewhat like the fellows coming 
in on a “‘wing and a prayer’. We 
did not know whether we would 
make it or not. Imagine our de- 
light when we found ourselves at 
our destination without a falter. 
Since then we have been sold on our 


Supering a yard. View 
shows how tail gate of 
rack is hinged. 
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jeep, and if it or our two-ton truck 
had to be sold you can bet it would 
be a close toss-up. 

On many occasions we have used 
it as a shuttle truck between the bee 
yard and the truck parked on the 
highway. <A jeep is a vehicle you 
don’t have to baby; it won’t say quit, 
regardless of how you use it. It is 
equipped with a transfer case that 
provides two speeds in reverse and 
six speeds ahead, when using four- 
wheel drive. The front wheels are 
disengaged to save wear on the tires 
when driving on the pavement. It is 
capable of carrying loads up to 1200 
pounds, and _ several times this 
amount may be pulled in a trailer. 

One disadvantage of a jeep is its 
small volume carrying capacity. 
This we have solved to some extent 
by building a rack and by using a 
trailer, which can be left on the 
highway or in the farm yard under 
very muddy conditions. The short 
wheelbase is a definite asset when it 
is necessary to make sharp turns un- 


der muddy conditions, because the 
secret of the success of four-wheel 
drive vehicles is the fact that the 
front wheels cut the track so that 
the rear wheels can gain traction on 
the harder sub-soil. For the same 
reason a four-wheel drive vehicle 
using single wheels is more success- 
ful than one equipped with dual 
wheels. 

A jeep will take you along any 
roadway or cow lane regardless of 
condition, the one exception being 
in case of breaking through wet sod 
which has no hard sub-soil, in which 
cases we have found it convenient 
to carry along a small axe to cut a 
few twigs or limbs to provide an ar- 
tificial bottom. 

You fellows who have bemoaned 
your fate this past year should pro- 
vide yourselves with a jeep and you 
will find that the weather will not 
greatly affect your operations, at 
least as far as transportation of 
equipment to bee vards is concerned. 

Perrysburg, Ohio. 


AS 


Short Course — Instrumental Insemination of Queen Bees 


A short course on Instrumental 
Insemination of Queen Bees will be 
held May 31 through June 4, 1948, 
on University Campus, Baton Rouge, 
La. This Short Course is to be con- 
ducted by the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, General Extension Division, 
with the cooperation of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
The course will consist of lectures, 
demonstrations, and supervised prac- 
tice in the insemination technique as 
well as lectures on the use of the 
method in practical breeding. Only 
a limited number of students can be 
instructed and it is requested that 
only those who plan to use the in- 
semination method in breeding work 
or in genetic studies apply. 

Prerequisites: Applicants should 
have a general knowledge of bee- 
keeping methods but credit in for- 
mal courses of instruction is not re- 
quired. Each student will be re- 
quired to have the insemination ap- 
paratus consisting of stand, holders, 
and syringe. Possession of appa- 
ratus, or purchase order showing 
promise of delivery before classes 
begin, should be indicated with your 
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request for registration. 

Fees: $25.00 for each student, 
pavable at time of registration. 
(Checks should be made payable to 
Louisiana State University.) 

Registration: Requests for regis- 
tration will be received until the 
quota is filled. Application blanks 
mav be secured from J. W. Brouil- 
lette. Director. General Extension 
Division. Louisiana State University, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La. 
Fees must accompany application. 

Selection of Students: Facilities 
for student instruction are so defi- 
nitely limited due to the necessity 
for individual supervision that the 
right is reserved to reiect applica- 
tions. In general applications will 
be honored as they are received. 
Every effort will be made to accom- 
modate each person who applies for 
the course. Applicants should state 
why they want or need the course. 
Those who intend to use the method 
in practical breeding or in studies 
of genetics or breeding methods will 
be given preference. 

Instructors: Dr. Otto Mackensen, 
in charge: Dr. W. C. Roberts: and 
Mr. F. A. Robinson. 
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To many folks honey is strictly a 
winter or cool weather time article 
of diet, to be used on hot biscuits 


and pancakes. And what they are 
missing, only we who use honey the 
year ’round really know! Waffles 
seem to have been accorded this lim- 
ited classification — breakfast time. 
But not at the Nielsen’s! How we 
enjoy waffle suppers — especially 
Sunday night ones. And waffles 
have been a real “hostess saver” 
many a time when friends have 
dropped in, or come over on short 
notice. Served piping hot, topped 
with nature’s finest sweet, they nev- 
er fail to make a hit. Equal parts 
of honey, cream, and softened but- 
ter make a toothsome topping, as do 
the same proportions of honey, but- 
ter, and orange juice. Again it is 
two parts of honey to one of butter 
and a bit of maple flavoring. A 
dash of spice—cinnamon, and, or, 
nutmeg makes a nice variation. 

Upon occasion, when pressed for 
time I used a prepared mix. I like 
to add honey to the batter for the in- 
imitable flavor it imparts and for 
the incomparable golden brown 
crust so characteristic of honey-way 
baked goodies. 

Adding two one-ounce squares of 
unsweetened chocolate, melted, and 
% cup of chopped nutmeats to the 
recipe for fluffy waffles given be- 
low makes a grand treat. This also 
makes a party - like base for ice 
cream. 

Now for the recipes—and good 
eating to you! 

Honey Fluffy Waffles 

Two well-beaten egg yolks, 2 ta- 

blespoons honey, 1% cups milk, 2 
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Honey Waffle 
Variations 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Toothsome honey corn flake waffles 
—Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


cups flour, % teaspoon salt, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 6 tablespoons 
melted shortening, and stiffly-beat- 
en egg whites. 

Mix egg yolks, honey, and milk; 
add flour, sifted with salt and bak- 
ing powder, then slightly cooled 
shortening. Beat smooth; fold in 
egg whites. Bake on ungreased waf- 
fle iron. Makes 4 to 6 waffles. 

Honey Corn Flake Waffles 

Three cups corn flakes, 1% cups 
sifted flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 eggs sep- 
arated, 2 tablespoons honey, 1% 
cups milk, and % cup melted short- 
ening. 

Crush corn flakes into fine 
crumbs. Mix with sifted dry ingre- 
dients. Beat egg yolks until thick, 
add honey, milk, dry ingredients, 
and shortening. Stir only until com- 
bined. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Bake in hot waffle iron un- 
til brown and crisp. Yield: 7 waf- 
fles 6% inches in diameter. 

Honey Raised Waffles 

One-half cake compressed yeast, 
Y% cup scalded milk cooled to luke- 
warm, % cup butter, % cup honey, 
3 beaten egg yolks, 1% cups flour, 
¥% teaspoon salt, % cup milk, % 
teaspoon grated lemon rind, and 3 
stiffly-beaten egg whites. 

Soften crumbled yeast in cooled 
milk. Cream butter and honey; add 
egg yolks; beat well. Sift flour with 
salt; add alternately with milk. Add 
yeast mixture and lemon rind; mix 


well. Fold in egg whites. Let rise 
3 hours in a warm place. Bake on 
ungreased waffle iron. Makes 6 


waffles. 
Aurora, Nebr. 
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Live and Learn 


Comes April and in the “clover 
belt” the beekeeping season is on. 
That is, the outdoor season is on. 

Are you just starting? There are 
many ways of getting a start with 
bees. The most interesting, as I see 
it, is by starting a package or two in 
a new hive, on foundation. Of course 
this is not the most practical way 
from an economic standpoint, but I 
think that the older beekeepers will 
agree that it is the most interesting. 

If you want honey this year, buy 
a good strong colony that is clean 
and healthy from a reliable bee- 
keeper. Take a good beekeeper 
along with you to help you make 
sure that this colony is clean and 
healthy. 

The next best bet is to have a bee- 
keeper hive a big swarm, or shake 
a big swarm onto combs for you. 
But the most interesting way is to 
start packages on foundation. It is 
also one of the riskiest ways from 
the standpoint of the future of the 
colony, but I am not going to scare 
you away, so I won’t go into that. 

The best way to start package 
bees is on good drawn combs that 
have very few drone cells. If the 
combs are half full of honey and 
pollen, that is nearly perfect. Then 
the bees can transfer to their new 
home with the least interruption to 
their new way of life, and save valu- 
able time in building up a force to 
gather honey when the flow comes 
on. Bees started on foundation have 
to waste much valuable time and 
energy building combs for’ the 
queen to start her brood nest. Re- 
member that it is going to be three 
weeks from the time the queen lays 
her first egg to the time the first 
young bee emerges to begin increas- 
ing the population to the gathering 
strength. 

The bees that you get in the pack- 
age are going to be mostly young 





bees, but there will be some old 
ones. These old ones will die off 
fast. The weather at this time of 


the year it not yet settled and many 
bees will leave the hive and fail to 
come back. At the end of three 
weeks there will be a _ noticeable 
drop in the population. Also many 
of the bees that were young when 
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By Propolis Pete 


you hived them are now old bees. A 
lot of beekeepers add a queenless 
package at this time, even though 
they started their new packages on 
combs of honey. With foundation 
they have to start from scratch at a 
time when they need every milli- 
gram of energy. Still, I think that 
is the most interesting way to get 
started. 

Starting bees on foundation in 
the approved manner (see many ar- 
ticles in the bee magazines on how 
to do it) gives you the chance to 
watch the marvellous way that they 
get organized. First you will see 
that the rims of the cell cups whit- 
en. Then, before they are fully 
drawn out you will see the eggs laid 
in the rhythmic pattern that the 
queen always follows. Soon you 
will see half-built cells with a drop 
of nectar at the bottom. 

Please understand that it is not 
good to be into the hive every day 
to watch these things, but what are 
you keeping bees for anyway? It’s 
fun, isn’t it? And isn’t that the 
most important part of beekeeping 
for a beginner? 

Once started, the brood will ex- 
pand progressively in ever larger 
circles, until the queen reaches the 
limits of the cluster. Then the hive 
will stand still for a time, until the 
time is ripe for the young bees to 
begin to emerge. Don’t miss that. 
It is a thrill that never tires me, to 
see the young bees climb out, 
scratch themselves, get walked on 
by older bees, and wander around 
like orphans in a strange city. 

Once bees start to emerge, the cy- 
cle starts all over again, and you 
will see eggs in the first cells that 
were filled, only they are no longer 
a creamy white, but a_ lightish 
brown. Now you will notice a grad- 
ual increase in the population of the 
hive. Where they first were noticed 
on only a few combs that the cluster 
could cover, gradually they expand 
sideways until the whole hive body 
of foundation is drawn out, and you 
will find bees on every frame. Be- 
fore this, you should have given 
them a second body, but there is 
still time for this, since you are only 
now hiving them. 
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Second Glances 





Honeybees are fascinating. Mr. 
Heacock’s resume of some of the 
basic behavior traits and colony 
characteristics bring this again to 
our notice (page 129). His words 
are good reading, and his conten- 
tions as a whole are correct and 
well put. A drone can accidentally 
have a function not generally realiz- 
ed, however—that of assisting in 
keeping up colony heat during cool 
periods. And emergency queen cells 
may, and often are, built around lar- 
vae more than three days old, which 
fact accounts for many small and 
inferior queens. I do not believe 
that the first emerging virgin usu- 
ally tears off the cell caps but rath- 
er rips openings in the sides of the 
cells if allowed, and if strong when 
she emerges, she does not wait for 
feeding by nurse bees but plunges 
her head immediately into a cell of 
open honey. 

Package bee installation can be 
accomplished by any of several 
methods, but I believe that the spray 
and direct release (by dumping 
from cages) of both bees and queen 
is best. This permits daylight work 
even in warm weather and less 
queen supersedure as a rule, espe- 
cially if things have been so arrang- 
ed that queens are liberated en- 
route. I like R. H. Kelty’s caution 
against letting the food supply of 
the established package drop below 
one full comb, and with excitable 
strains of bees, too early examina- 
tion may result in queens being 
balled. With quieter stock though, 
and with queens let loose during 
shipment as suggested above, care- 
ful examination the next day does 
no harm. It is true that the bees of 
colonies (package) developing lay- 
ing workers are hardly worth sav- 
ing, but if you wish to try, put them 
below a queenright colony on the 
latter’s stand. To avoid excessive 
drifting, don’t install in regular 
rows, and utilize whatever shrub- 
bery is available for marking. For 
feeding, if at least one comb of hon- 
ey can be given, dry sugar given be- 
fore completely out, works very 
well. And package size isn’t too 
important —in fact, a two pound 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


may actually be better than a larger 
size (page 134-139). 

As a compromise between top and 
bottom entrance (page 139) the so- 
lar wax extractor principle for the 
lower entrance is suggested. But 
what with deep snows and long pe- 
riods of cloudy weather perhaps 
working against this idea, would 
not a middle opening be preferable? 
The upper hive body will hold a 
good deal of heat and the entrance 
will be up from possible ice closing, 
and will allow considerable mois- 
ture to escape. 

That too complete dependence on 
sulfa as a control for AFB may be 
dangerous is confirmed by the ex- 
periments reported on page 140. 
There is a possibility of the causa- 
tive bacteria acquiring resistance as 
the drug is used over constant peri- 
ods, which might even result in 
more rapid spreading of the disease 
in the end. It is something to keep 
in mind. 

Feed only when essential but don’t 
stop when once started (page 143). 
This is sound advice. Unnecessary 
and too early stimulative feeding 
can result in huge colonies vhen 
there is no flow to utilize them, and 
you will get swarm hiving experi- 
ence! But it is just as true that if 
you do begin and then let a colony 
run short, the latter state will be 
worse than the first. 

A honey advertising program is 
certainly needed now (page 144). I 
believe the most doubting have had 
to be convinced as sales have slowed 
almost to a standstill in many cases. 
We are paying for recent mistakes 
and must work our way out. Let’s 
stand back of these programs. The 
Honey Institute’s expanded program 
is directly connected with this need. 

That government dark honey pur- 
chase doesn’t sound very attractive 
on its face when we look only at the 
terribly low ten cents a pound price 
(page 161), but from another view- 
point it is well worth while—it will 
remove millions of pounds of dark 
honey from the market which would 
very definitely hold down all honey 
sales if not taken care of in some 
manner. 
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How Insects 
Affect Legumes 


By J. A. Munro 
Entomologist, North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Plants attacked by weevil 
compared with healthy 
plants. 


Of all the factors which affect the 
establishing of a legume stand, pos- 
sibly insects are of greatest impor- 
tance. Insects can ruin or make a 
crop depending upon whether they 
are the destructive kinds which 
strip the plants of their foliage, or 
the beneficial ones which insure pol- 
lination and proper setting of the 
seed. 

Because of the smallness of in- 
sects, growers have a tendency to 
think lightly of their significance, 
often wrongly attributing low yields 
to weather, soil, or other things. 
When abundant, grasshoppers, field 
crickets, and at times blister beetles 
can strip the plants of their foliage 
more closely than a herd of grazing 
cattle. Plant bugs in their feeding 
on alfalfa puncture the buds with 
the result that the blossoms fail and 
the seed yield is poor. 

The sweet clover weevil, a rela- 
tively new insect pest in this area, 
feeds while in its grub stage on the 
rootlets of sweet clover, but in the 
adult or weevil stage it feeds only 
on the foliage. This damage is char- 
acterized by crescent-shaped feed- 
ing gouges in the leaves. The prev- 
alence of the veevil is considered the 
most serious limiting factor in the 
growing of sweet clover. Often the 
new seedings are destroyed or bad- 
ly damaged before the plants be- 
come well enough established to 
overcome the injury. 

Controlling insects must be done 
with caution because the same poi- 
son dusts which mean death to the 
injurious insects will destroy the 
beneficial pollinating insects unless 
the applications are carefully timed. 
A good rule to follow where poison 
dusts are used to destroy the insect 
pests is to make the application be- 
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fore the plants begin to bloom, or 
else immediately after the first cut- 
ting. The plants must not be dusted 
while in bloom because of the dan- 
ger of destroying honeybees and oth- 
er pollinating insects. The pollinat- 
ing insects visit the plants only 
while they are in bloom, whereas 
the injurious insects are with the 
plants throughout much of the grow- 
ing period. 

Careful timing of the dust appli- 
cation, therefore, results in destroy- 
ing the harmful insects before the 
insect pollinators begin their visits. 
Honeybees and other pollinating in- 
sects are not then endangered be- 
cause they visit only the blossoms 
which open after the dusting appli- 
cation and consequently are not ex- 
posed to the poison dusts. 

The poison dust most commonly 
used now is DDT at either 5 percent 
or 10 percent concentration. The 
rate per acre will vary largely with 
the concentration, but rarely is used 
at less than 20 pounds or more than 
40 pounds per acre. Besides mak- 
ing the dust application before the 
plants come into bloom, it is impor- 
tant that they be applied while the 
air is calm. The application of dusts 
during windy weather is both waste- 
ful and a possible menace because of 
drifting. ; 

DDT dusting has proved especial- 
ly useful in controlling plant bugs 
on alfalfa, and the weevil on sweet 
clover plants. The DDT is also ef- 
fective against some of the others, 
including blister beetles. Dusting 
for grasshopper and cricket control 
is more effectively accomplished by 
the use of the new chlordane and 
toxaphene dusts, but the same rule 
in their application should be ob- 

(Continued on page 261) 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 





A. I. Root, Pioneer in the Development of the Package Bee Business 


In preceding articles I have al- 
ready told how A. I. Root was a pio- 
neer in many developments which 
have resulted in some of the prac- 
tices now in everyday use. I have 
yet to tell you how he was the first 
to send out Italian queens—daugh- 
ters of imported Italian mothers, at 
a price of $1.00 each—in spite of 
predictions that he would go into 
bankruptcy in the attempt. 

It seems appropriate now to tell 
the story of how Mr. Root was the 
first in the United States to send 
little colonies of bees across the 
country, without combs, by mail and 
express. Later he sent queens with 
a teacupful of bees in small mailing 
cages supplied with candy or a little 
chunk of comb honey, and the amaz- 
ing thing is that he was the first to 
discover that bees and queens could 
be sent through the mail with no 
food other than sugar syrup in a tin 
can. By referring to the late edi- 
tions of the ABC & XYZ of Bee Cul- 
ture you will find how, as early as 
1878, A. I. Root shipped bees and 
queens without combs in wirecloth 
cages ranging in size from % Ib. to 
2 lbs. (All of this was described in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture in 1878, 
and succeeding years.) 

Mr. Root first tried sending a 
queen and a teacupful of bees in a 
1-lb. section honey box, the whole 
enclosed in a wirecloth cage. When 
he announced this he thought it 
might be possible with these bees to 
start a little colony. By proper 
housing and feeding he thought it 
would be possible to build up these 
clusters so they would winter over. 
To prove his point he actually did 
build up a colony from a teacupful 
of bees and a queen. He soon dis- 
covered, however, that it would be 
much more practical to send a min- 
imum of % Ib. of bees with queen 
by mail or express to distant points 
in the country. The writer was the 
one who made up these little pack- 
ages and sent them out. We didn’t 
know then what food to give the 
bees. We first used queen cage can- 
dy. At the longer distances the 
bees were often dead on arrival. We 
then put a wet sponge next to the 
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Cages for shipping one pound of bees. 
These illustrations were reproduced from 
June, 1881 issue of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture. Note the water and syrup bottle in 
the center of the drawing at the right 
above. This package and the one on the 
preceding page are the original packages 
as they were made in 1881. At this early 
date A. I. Root, founder of Gleanings, 
blazed the way for the great industry of 
over a million pounds a year. 








Cages designed and used by A. I. Root in 
1878 for shipping %-pound package of bees. 





A. I. Root’s cage for shipping % pound of 
bees, as used 70 years ago. 


candy, but the bees died because 
they became smeared with a mix- 
ture of candy and water. We had 
already tried putting in a small 
piece of comb honey, but this would 
break in transit and the bees would 
become covered with honey, arriv- 
ing dead at their destination. 
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The funnel for filling packages, designed 
by A. I. Root in 1881. 


We then used a little tin can filled 
with sugar syrup. The problem was 
to get the syrup into the little con- 
tainers and allow the bees to take 
the syrup without getting too much 
at a time. We finally punched a 
small hole in the middle of a metal 
container and with an oil can filled 
it with syrup, squirting it through 
the small hole until the can was fill- 
ed. 

W. D. Achord of Fitzpatrick, Ala- 
bama, made a soft queen cage candy 
that was just right, and instead of 
keeping this secret he told his com- 
petitors just how to make it. 

A. E. Ault, of Texas, perfected the 
use of a tin can containing sugar 
syrup in sufficient amounts so the 
bees could reach their destination 
alive. The possibility of successful- 


ly shipping bees without comb was 
one of the greatest discoveries ever 
made in bee culture. But it should 
be acknowledged that entire suc- 
cess was not achieved until Achord 
showed how to make candy, and 
Ault proved that plain sugar syrup 
was better than candy. It is only 
fair that these men should be given 
credit for their part of the work in 
the shipping of bees without combs, 
thus avoiding the scattering of AFB. 

Little did my father know that 
his idea of sending bees without 
comb in wire cages in 1878 would 
prove such a great success. Now 
more than one and a quarter million 
pounds of bees are sent from the 
South to the North each season, 
solving the problem of what to do 
with weak nuclei that need a boost 
of fresh bees by putting them on a 
parity with other colonies that win- 
tered well. Of course, most of the 
bees now are being shipped in 2-lb. 
and 3-lb. packages which are placed 
on frames of comb foundation or on 
combs without honey. With these 
larger packages it is possible to start 
keeping bees and to secure returns 
on the investment the first season if 
conditions are favorable. 

This discovery by A. I. Root of 
sending bees without combs rivals in 
importance the honey extractor and 
comb foundation. 


To Embed Wires 
By Henry Fricke 


A good wire imbedder is quickly 
made at no cost and has no clips or 
switches with which to bother. 

Take the end of a barrel head 
about three inches wide and drive 
eight 6-penny finishing nails into 
the rounded edge 2% inches apart 
after filing a groove across the head 
of each to better keep it on the wire 
when embedding. Connect every 
other nail to a small bolt on one side 
of the board with thin copper wire 
and then connect the remaining 
nails likewise to another bolt on the 
opposite side, the bolts of course be- 
ing separated. Then connect these 
bolts to one cell of a storage battery 
or one dry cell, and you are all set. 
Place the first nail on the wire next 
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TO BATTERY 


to the frame and rock the board 
across one wire from right to left, 
and then come back on the other 
wire. By doing this you automatic- 
ally connect and disconnect the cur- 
rent as consecutive nails touch the 
wire and imbed it. If the founda- 
tion is not exactly flat, the nails 
force the wire down and make a 
good job of it. 
Surprise, New York. 
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Editorials 





Government Purchases of The pur- 
Strong Flavored Honey chase of 
close to 
11,000,000 pounds of strong flavor- 
ed honey by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for Army Relief feed- 
ing in Europe gives promise of 
checking the recent downward trend 
in the price of honey. It is signifi- 
cant that only 2,000,000 pounds of 
honey were offered the Government 
beyond the amount actually pur- 
chased. Some of this was refused 
because it proved to be too mild in 
flavor to be included by the Board 
of Inspectors. The balance was re- 
fused on the basis of price and of 
funds allocated for the purchase. 

This Government support to the 
declining price of honey was looked 
upon by producers with a mixture 
of favor and disfavor. The guaran- 
teed price of 10c to the producer 
was felt by some to be below the go- 
ing price for this grade of honey. 
Others believed that removal of this 
strong flavored honey from stock 
would give needed temporary re- 
lief to a market over-supplied by 
the 1947 crop which ran heavily to 
this type of honey. 

It is obvious that this form of re- 
lief cannot be relied upon as a per- 
manent cure to the slow sale of this 
type of honey although disruption 
of normal markets by world affairs 
certainly justifies this means as a 
temporary measure. New uses and 
improved industrial formulas for 
baking use and the like will have to 
be found. Greater selling efforts at 
all the industry levels will be needed 
to market honey in the future. Some 
measures suggested at the recent 
National Meeting are already under 
way and can be put into actual prac- 
tice if supported by the industry 
with time and money. 

In view of the high level of pres- 
ent cost of labor, lumber, contain- 
ers, and other materials used by the 
industry in producing and packing 
honey, further decrease in the price 
of honey can come about only at the 
expense of the well being of the in- 
dustry. It is obvious that greater 
effort must be placed on proper 
packing, grading, advertising, and 
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selling as well as product research. 
These measures can raise present 
consumption of honey by the slight 
margin needed to bring continued 
growth to the industry. 


AS 
Heavy Winter Losses From the 
In Some Areas semi- month- 


ly report put 
out by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as of March 1, 
1948, it is noted that the loss of 
bees during the past winter is likely 
to be abnormally heavy in some 
areas because of bees being kept in 
hives during long periods of severe 
winter weather. This is unfortu- 
nate because bees are going to be 
needed this coming season more than 
ever before, not only for honey pro- 
duction, but for the pollination of 
the legumes, fruits, and vegetables. 
Those who winter bees in proper- 
ly constructed cellars may have a 
relatively smaller loss than those 
who winter out of doors. Most of 
the beekeepers who winter in cel- 
lars feed sugar syrup early enough 
in the season for the bees to cure the 
syrup properly before cold weather 
sets in. Such colonies are usuall, 
wintered in single story hives. 
Throughout certain regions of the 
Northeast there was an unusually 
heavy fall flow in 1947. It was 
thought that this additional fall 
honey would prevent starvation and 
furnish bees with an ample amount 
of stores for winter and early spring 
food. The bees did have an oppor- 
tunity to evaporate the water con- 
tent from the nectar which came 
late in the season, because of warm 
weather that followed the late flow. 
During some seasons cold weather 
sets in following a late flow, pre- 
venting the bees from properly cur- 
ing the honey, thus resulting in a 
heavy winter loss due to fermenta- 
tion of this late gathered honey. 
In regions where the aster honey 
flow continues until the third week 
in October, there is little if any- 
thing the beekeeper can do to cor- 
rect the situation. He cannot feed 
thick syrup so late in the season and 
have the bees properly cure this syr- 
up. Sugar syrup that is not properly 
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cured or ripened would be compar- 
able to thin nectar. 


Furthermore, attempting to re- 
move combs of late gathered thin 
nectar from each brood chamber in 
order to feed sugar syrup might not 
solve the problem because the mor- 
ale of the colonies would be inter- 
fered with and, as already stated, 
the cool weather at that season of 
the year would not permit bees to 
properly ripen the sugar syrup. 
Those who practice feeding sugar 
syrup usually begin in late Sep- 
tember and keep feeding it as the 
bees can take it down and cure it. 

Many of the colonies that passed 
out during the winter had an abun- 
dance of stores. The bees were not 
able to adjust themselves to the 
long drawn-out spells of cold weath- 
er. The clusters became disorgan- 
ized, the bees being unable to fly out 
of the hives to void their feces were 
reduced in vitality, which resulted 
in the loss of colonies. 


It seems that winters like the one 
we have just had come in cycles, 
and when they do occur, the bee 
population of the country is dras- 
tically reduced. 

a 
Queen Supersedure There are at 
least two kinds 
of queen supersedure: natural and 
unnatural, or abnormal. It is the 
abnormal supersedure of queens that 
beekeepers are interested in, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of reduc- 
ing or correcting this bothersome 
situation. 


Obviously a queen is superseded 
early or abnormally because she 
does not possess the qualities of a 
good queen. The bees detect the 
poor qualities and proceed to rear 
another queen to take her place. Oc- 
casionally a queen which appears to 
be normal in appearance and per- 
formance is superseded. The rea- 
son for this is a mystery to beekeep- 
ers. 


Some poor queens are the result 
of improper rearing; others may be 
due to improper handling at the re- 
ceiving end. If there is anything 
that makes a beekeeper really dis- 
gusted, it is to have a young queen 
“fizzle out” right at the time in the 
spring prior to the major honey 
flow when she is needed most. If 
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this queen was purchased with a 
package earlier in the season, the 
money he paid for the bees and 
queen is virtually wasted because it 
is impossible to secure another queen 
in time to have her produce a force 
of worker bees large enough to 
store surplus honey from the clo- 
vers. He might possibly get the 
colony built up for a fall flow. 

The past two seasons have been 
rather unfavorable for producing 
quality queens in quantity. It is 
hoped this season will be more fa- 
vorable. In any event queen breed- 
ers must stress quality more than 
ever before if they hope to increase 
their future sales. 


Aa 


Imports of Honey In December 
Down in December the United 
States import- 


ed a little over a half million pounds 
of honey. While this is a sizeable 
amount of honey in view of the pres- 
ent decreased demand, it represents 
only 14% of what came into this 
country in December, 1946, when 
3,900,000 pounds were imported. It 
is interesting to note that approxi- 
mately half of the December impor- 
tation of honey came from Cuba, 
about a fourth from Mexico, and the 
remainder from Central America. 
Shipments coming from Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii this last December show- 
ed a similar decrease from the year 
before. Shipments from these coun- 
tries amount to approximately 10,- 
000 pounds. Total imports of honey 
into the United States totaled ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 pounds of 
honey in 1947 and about the same in 
1946. 


Exports of honey from the United 
States during December totaled 90,- 
000 pounds as compared with 16,000 
pounds for December a year ago. 
The principal countries of destina- 
tion during December, 1947, were 
Belgium, Luxemburg, India, and 
dependents. 

Sa 

Growth of Package Bee From a 
and Queen Business sheet put 

out by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., as of March 3, 
1948, a total of 1,375,000 colonies of 
bees were shipped in 1947. This is 
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6% more than were shipped in 1946. 
It is expected that in 1948 shipments 
will be about 4% more than the 19- 
47 shipments. However, in January 
this year shippers had orders for 
64% of their production, whereas at 
the same date last year orders 
amounted to 79% of their produc- 
tion. 

The number of queen bees ship- 
ped in 1947 was 1,355,000 as com- 
pared with 1,300,000 in 1946. The 
number of 2-lb. packages exceeded 
slightly the number of 3-lb. pack- 
ages shipped. 

The package bee and queen bus- 
iness has made marvelous strides 
during recent years, especially dur- 
ing the past two decades. Little did 
some of the old timers think when 
the first packages were shipped in 
the early 80’s that the business 
would develop as it has. 

In view of the abnormally heavy 
losses of bees in the North this past 
winter, it seems likely that the de- 
mand for packages may be greater 
than ever before, unless some bee- 
keepers hesitate to spend the neces- 
sary money for packages and queens 
because of the present honey mar- 
ket situation. 

This Government report indicates 
that colonies in the shipping areas of 
the South are in excellent condition 
and give promise of high production 
of bees per colony this coming sea- 


son. 
a 

Honey Dispensers in While talk- 
Hotels and Restaurants ing with one 
of the lead- 

ers of our industry within the last 
week, mention was made of a cer- 
tain restaurant in a large city serv- 
ing extracted honey in fancy honey 
dispensers. Apparently the owner 
of this restaurant had been sold on 
this idea by some enterprising bee- 
keeper in that area who saw a great 
possibility for advertising honey. 
When extracted honey is placed in 

a dish it not only catches dust and 
dirt, but is difficult to serve. Chil- 
dren especially, when helping them- 
selves to honey in a dish, may drib- 
ble honey from the dish to the plate, 
causing extra work for Mother. A 
honey dispenser not only keeps the 
honey clean but makes it possible to 
serve it conveniently, cutting off the 
stream of honey without dribbling. 
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There appears to be a possibility 


along this line of increasing the use . 


of honey generally. It is hoped that 
beekeepers really interested in pro- 
moting the sale of honey may try 
out this idea. The word “Honey” 
should appear on the dispenser. 
—=—= 
Influence of Honeybees The ad- 
on Soil Conservation dress giv- 
en at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on January 15, 19- 
48, by H. H. Bennett, Chief of U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service, was out- 
standing in that it brought the at- 
tention of beekeepers in vivid fash- 
ion to the importance of bees in the 
soil conservation program. 
Obviously, some of the people in- 
terested in soil conservation have 
not had the importance of bees in 
agriculture brought to their atten- 
tion. Within the last month we had 
the privilege of attending a county- 
wide soil conservation meeting. An 
excellent talk was given regarding 
methods of improving the soil, pre- 
vention of erosion, etc., but not a 
word was said about bees. It would 
seem that beekeepers and perhaps 
beekeepers’ associations could and 
should make it a point to contact 
people working on soil conservation 
programs throughout the country to 
sell them on the value of bees to ag 
riculture. Quite a number of these 
soil conservation men are already 
“sold’’. 
We quote the following from Mr. 
Bennett’s talk: 


The continued scarcity of grass and leg- 
ume seed is seriously delaying the conser- 
vation of many acres of continuously and 
heavily used crop land to needed conserva- 
tion rotations and permanent cover. Those 
are the crops you bee men are especially 
interested in. During the war it was nec- 
essary to draw heavily on the land to meet 
the need for food fibre and oil. Such de- 
mand has not lessened yet. Our loss of 
soil and soil fertility has been large. We 
must as quickly as possible make up for 
the losses, especially loss by erosion. Prop- 
er soil conservation measures, grass, leg- 
ume rotation, cover crops, and the return 
of much land to permanent grass cover is 
he solution. This is difficult or impossi- 
le without ample seed supplies. As you 
see, we need the assistance of your honey- 
bees in this important undertaking; for it 
is an established fact that without insects 
to carry out pollination—the most impor- 
tant undoubtedly is the honeybee—many 
plants will not seed nor yield satisfactorily 
regardless of cultivation and other care. 


Copies of this excellent address by 
H. H. Bennett are available at the 
Bee Culture Investigation, Beltsville 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 
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From North, East, West, and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 3 
Weather here in 
southern Califor- 
nia today finds 
little to add to 
our last letter. 
While we did 
have alittle over 
two inches. of 
rainfall over most 
of southern Cali- 
fornia, the mois- 
ture soon dried out. Grass has made 
a feeble start where it usually 
stands eight and ten inches high at 
this time. Of course, some hang on 
and hope, saying there is lots of 
time yet, but the season when we 
can hope for rain is fast passing 
but we will not give up until March 
is past. 

Market: There does not seem to 
be any active demand for honey. 

Miscellaneous: February is past 
and bees are not in condition to 
gather a crop of orange honey. 
Some are short of stores, others not 
up to standard in bees and brood. 
Usually there is enough bloom of 
different kinds to keep the bees busy 
at least a part of the time during the 
clear warm days, but not this year. 
Every growing thing needs a good 
soaking rain such as we have not 
had for over two years. Reports of 
low water levels in wells where 
pumping is carried on come from 
all sections. The old saying ‘“Wa- 
ter is King in California” is pretty 
well recognized now. While some 
sections have age-old water rights 
in our mountain streams and have 
a year or two’s supply in reservoirs 
to carry on irrigation, still there is 
nothing like the good old winter 
rains to get trees and ground soaked 
and ready for irrigation when the 
need comes. 

The writer spent ten days in the 
great Imperial Valley since our last 
letter—in a section of the country 
that does big things in a big way. 
Men speak of farming two, three, or 
five thousand acres as though it 
were just an ordinary thing. Sugar 
beets, alfalfa, flax—from 70 to 100 
thousand acres—with other crops 





such as lettuce, carrots, melons, 
cantelopes, peas in the thousand- 
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acre class. Many other vegetables 
are grown in a big way. Flax is 
now in full bloom in many fields 
and will be for some months, being 
about all there is at present for 
bees. There are about 100 thousand 
acres of alfalfa in the Valley this 
year and if it would bloom in time 
for bees that have built up on the 
flax, it would be an ideal set-up. 
Between the fellow who has mov- 
ed in and the increase that has been 
made by beekeepers already located 
in the Valley the territory is fully 
occupied with some sections over- 
crowded. Heavy losses from poi- 
soning are reported, some colonies 
having only a queen and a few es- 
corts left. Much of last year’s crop 
in the Imperial Valley is still in the 
hands of the beekeeper. All are 
anxious to sell before the new crop 
comes in. This is one part of the 
country that has no shortage of wa- 
ter. To see those immense ditches 
flowing full of water one would 
think there would be enough water 
to wet the whole country.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, California. 
= 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 3 
Weather: The 
dry spell contin- 
ues to be the 
main topic of 
conversation 
when talk turns 
to the weather. 
The rainfall to 
date has been on- 
ly 5.58 inches 
against a normal 
average of 12.50. 
No rain that wet 
the soil deeper than 12 inches has 
fallen since October in the vicinity 
of Davis. During the past month 
four light showers were insufficient 
to wet much more than the surface, 
and additional moisture was pulled 
out of the soil by strong north winds. 
Some sections of northern Califor- 
nia have fared better than others, 
but on the whole, precipitation this 
year parallels that of 1937-38 when 
we ended the season with less than 
8 inches. 

Cattle ranges are turning brown 
and thousands of head are being 




















rounded up and sent by truck and 
train to feeding grounds in Oregon, 
Nevada, and Montana. The soil mois- 
ture has been insufficient to main- 
tain the growth of early pollen 
plants and an acute shortage of 
spring forage is apparent. Some 
deciduous orchards are well stocked 
with bees but in other areas no hives 
are visible. In at least three sec- 
tions, reports have been received of 
an unusual death rate of adult bees. 
In one instance the death of field 
bees followed immediately after the 
application of a fungicidal spray to 
an almond orchard in bloom. The 
spray should have been applied in 
the “popcorn” stage of the buds. 

Condition of Plants: Due to ex- 
tended drouth very little mustard or 
wild radish will be available this 
spring. The chick weed and filerae 
are being worked by bees but will 
not make up for the lack of other 
plants. The growth of the annual 
weeds, and particularly the yellow 
star thistle, has been retarded and 
beekeepers express the opinion that 
there will be less thistle than last 
year. Due to a shortage of irrigation 
water, either from deep wells or from 
ditch water, the acreage of certain 
irrigated crops is being reduced. 
This would be a good year to pro- 
duce alfalfa seed if it were not for 
the fact that the price is off due to a 
heavy carry-over from seed from 
last year. Beekeepers will be select- 
ing their summer locations earlier 
than normal this year and the better 
locations may be crowded. 

The Honey Market: Honey sales 
in the stores are still slow but have 
shown some improvement. Honey 
buyers are buying only the amount 
they need to care for their trade in 
the immediate future, so more hon- 
ey is being offered than is being 
purchased. As a consequence, pro- 
ducers who do not need to sell 
are holding their honey rather than 
sell at reduced prices. If the present 
drouth continues, the production 
again will be off and last year’s crop 
will have to carry over for two sea- 
sons. 

One of the leading chain stores 
has started to have special sales of 
selected items and has advertised 5 
lb. tins of amber honey for 98 cents. 
Other stores are selling a_ better 
grade of honey in 5 lb. tins at prices 
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that range from $1.25 to $1.60 with 
some still higher. 


The state and county fairs will be 
in full swing again this fall and at- 
tractive honey exhibits constitute 
good advertising for the industry. 
Committees are being formed in 
some of the counties and by the Cal- 
ifornia State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion to promote honey and honey 
products exhibits this summer. 


Condition of Colonies: Due to the 
open winter, the bees were more ac- 
tive and used a greater amount of 
stores. Brood rearing started in Jan- 
uary and is now well advanced. Col- 
onies well provided with pollen and 
honey have brood in from 6 to 11 
frames, many have flying drones at 
this time (March 1), and one colony 
examined yesterday had _= started 
queen cells. There will be need for 
beekeepers to feed many colonies 
this spring because of the shortage 
of spring nectar and pollen sources. 
Package bee producers are busy 
making up nuclei, and_ rearing 
queens and by the time this column 
is available for the reader, ship- 
ment of package bees and queens 
will be in full swing. 


Miscellaneous: Some out-of-state 
beekeepers who have brought their 
colonies into southern California 
for the spring build-up are becom- 
ing acquainted with the change in 
our bee law. It is now necessary 
for all surplus supers of combs to be 
either stored in a bee-tight building 
or if stacked outside supers must be 
made bee-tight. Uncovered or neg- 
lected bee equipment has been de- 
clared a nuisance in order to elim- 
inate the dangers of spreading brood 
diseases through robbing. Truck- 
loads of extracting combs no longer 
can be left standing where bees can 
rob the combs, creating a hazard to 
local beekeepers and making a nuis- 
ance for people passing or living in 
the vicinity. 

One beekeeper reports the dis- 
covery of 30 cases of AFB in his api- 
ary within flying distance of supers 
stacked in the open in a temporary 
location, and the equipment came 
into the state under an inspection 
certificate. A few more instances 
like this and the state would be jus- 
tified in questioning the value of 
certificates from the state involved. 
—J. E. Eckert, Davis, California. 
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TEXAS, March 8 


Weather: February 
continued cold with 
temperatures below 
normal. Rainfall 
was general and a- 
bove normal in most 
areas, breaking a 
drouth which had 
existed in south and 
west Texas _ since 
August. With abun- 
dant soil moisture prospects are 
greatly improved. 

Bees and Plants: Colonies have 
resumed brood rearing and are now 
building up. Although cold and 
cloudy weather limited flight, bees 
are getting pollen and nectar from 
agarita, wild plum, and several spe- 
cies of mustards. Fruit trees are 
coming into bloom, winter legumes 
are growing nicely, and plants gen- 
erally are in excellent condition. In 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley the 
citrus bloom has started, but many 
colonies are below par for the citrus 
flow. Some beekeepers who oper- 
ate in several areas of the state re- 
port their best colonies in northeast 
Texas, where abundant fall honey 
and pollen were stored. Colonies in 
south Texas are relatively weaker as 
a result of dearth of pollen and nec- 
tar last fall. Mesquite, guajillo, and 
catsclaw are still dormant, with the 
spring bloom not expected before 
mid-April. 

Market: Honey prices and mar- 
ket conditions remain unchanged. 
Many producers still have consider- 
able supplies on hand and it is 
doubtful if these will be cleaned up 
by the time the early crop is har- 
vested. Government proposed pur- 
chase of strong-flavored honey for 
foreign relief should move consider- 
able honey which otherwise would 
not find a ready market. 

Miscellaneous: More Texas bee- 
keepers who formerly migrated to 
northern states for the clover flow 
during the summer will move to clo- 
ver and vetch fields in north Texas 
after the spring extracting. 

Mr. C. J. Burgin and a group of 
assistants of the Apiary Inspection 
Service resumed spring work in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley in Febru- 
ary. Recent organization of the 
Houston District Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation brings to six the number of 
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local associations active within the 
state. 

The San Antonio District Bee- 
keepers held their first meeting of 
the year on February 18. Among 
the speakers was Mr. H. H. Root, 
President of The A. I. Root Company 
Mr. George Rea, former Extension 
Apiarist, Reynoldsville, Pa., Dr. F. 
L. Thomas, State Entomologist, and 
A. H. Alex of the State Apicultural 
Research Laboratory. 

Recent investigation was conduct- 
ed of bee losses in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, where’ various 
causes, including poisoning by fer- 
tilizers, were suspected. Chemical 
analysis showed that dead bees con- 
tained considerable excess of nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid above that 
of normal bees.—A. H. Alex, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


AS 

COLORADO, February 26 
Weather: We here 
in western Colorado 
are having a regu- 
lar “old fashioned” 
winter. There has 
been a great deal of 
snow, some wind to 
pile it up, and plen- 
ty of cold. Here in 
Grand Valley it has 
been as cold as 15 
below, but in some 
of the higher less protected areas it 
got down to minus 35. But at no 
time have the severe periods been 
so long as to do much damage to 
colonies that were well prepared for 
winter. The presence of abundant 
moisture in the soil and in the drifts 
in the mountains promises a favor- 
able season for 1948. 

Bees: Bees when last examined in 
January were in fine shape. The 
clusters were fairly uniform and of 
good size. All were surrounded by 
honey. Some yards have been re- 
ported light and needing feed before 
long. Feeding this spring, when 
more honey could have been left 
last fall, is apt to prove to be poor 
economy. For producing the maxi- 
mum amount of honey with a mini- 
mum amount of labor and expense 
no method beats that of just leaving 
plenty of honey with the bees in the 
first place. We have bees in 8, 10, 
and 12 frame hives. The clusters 
seem to go right along with the sizes 
of hives—large hives, large clusters. 

















And yet the large clusters seem to 
consume little more honey for win- 
ter than the small clusters. It is 
when brood rearing begins that the 
honey melts away in the large colo- 
ny. The large colony can care for 
much more brood and can replace 
old bees at a much faster rate. In 
this way they become strong earlier 
and are in a position to replace the 
stores consumed with honey from 
minor spring flows which often 
amount to more than the beekeeper 
with small colonies ever realizes. If 
proper management methods are 
practiced so they do not become 
crowded and insist on swarming, 
they will go right through the main 
flow with a population capable of 
gathering a far greater crop than 
the colony that just barely made it 
through the winter. 


Honey Market: I wish I could talk 
with the assurance on the honey 
market that I can on honey produc- 
tion. Somewhere we slipped woe- 
fully in getting the 1947 honey crop 
into the great American stomach. 
We entered 1948 with 62,000,000 
pounds of honey which is a lot of 
sweet stuff. Some packers have cut 
the price way down to a point where 
the honey could not have possibly 
yielded the producer the cost of 
production. And yet cheap honey 
does not seem to move off the 
shelves any better than quality hon- 
ey at a price that compares with the 
price of other commodities. Price 
cutting serves to get honey into the 
dealers’ hands, but the gains go no 
farther, for if it does not continue 
to find its way to the consumers’ 
table the next lot is going to have to 
be sold still cheaper. People have 
just slowed down on the consump- 
tion of honey and it remains for our 
industry to start them again. The 
false market we enjoyed when hon- 
ey was being consumed as a substi- 
tute is having an awful kick back. 
Unless we act before all other foods 
fall in price we will again have 5c 
honey before we know it. We can’t 
stand that. Beekeepers should not 
have to wear the suits they bought 
in 1945 until another war. 


Advertising seems to be the only 
avenue open to an improved mar- 
ket. We are already a year late, 
but that is better than two years. 
The unnecessary loss we have taken 


in the price received for 1947 honey 
has paid for an enormous advertis- 
ing program—paid for but never 
received. There is no reason why 
the 1948 crop should not be larger 
than the one of 1947. We must plan 
to sell it, not as individuals, but as 
an industry.—John W. Holzberlein, 
Jr., Grand Valley, Colo. 


SS 

NEBRASKA, March 9 
Weather: As this is 
being written, the 
bee hives are ac- 
quiring another 
white overcoat; one 
of the many this 
long drawn out win- 
ter season. Up to 
this month, we have 
had little snow; 
however, this is the 
most snow for 
March since weather records have 
been kept in Lincoln, our capitol. 
Starting with a heavy sleet storm in 
early December, we have had steady 
cold weather, very little zero or be- 
low weather. Valentine, in western 
Nebraska, did have a zero reading 
Sunday morning March 7! Parts of 
eastern Nebraska have two feet of 
snow and more forecast. 

Condition of Bees: Winter loss 
may run rather high. This despite 
an abundant fall flow and hives gc- 
ing into winter well stocked. The 
prolonged cold weather prevented 
bees moving out of the cluster to 
stores within the hive. Some loss 
has already been reported. 

Condition of Honey Plants: Al- 
though many roads are impassable 
and we use our good American pre- 
rogative of grumbling perhaps more 
than we should, this moisture really 
is good for the honey plants, as we 
did go into winter a bit on the dry 
side. 

Crop Prospects: Though signs 
point to a late spring and the bee- 
keeper probably will be rushed, 
prospects are bright for a good hon- 
ey crop. And, if bees are closely 
watched and built up to peak 
strength to take advantage of the 
clover flow when it does begin, 
these busy little workers soon make 
up for lost time. 

Honey Market: Even at lower 
prices movement of honey is very 
slow and numerous beekeepers are 
discouraged and want to sell out. 
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During the war high prices and rap- 
id movement which took more hon- 
ey than could be produced spoiled 
many a beekeeper. 

Miscellaneous: Farmers in our lo- 
cality more and more show a ten- 
dency to plant red clover and are 
insistent about getting bees for pol- 
linating purposes. We regret this 
leaning for bees does little for this 
type, as they cannot gather nectar 
from this source. 

A well Known manufacturer has 
designed a print dress material that 
has been worked up into a famous 
line of dresses that certainly adver- 
tises the beekeepers’ business! This 
clever print depicts attractive jars 
in white, labeled honey, rose and 
green clover, and honey bees flit- 
ting here and there over a black 
background. The dress was given 
to the writer’s wife, and while it 
may not have increased honey sales, 
it certainly has created a lot of in- 
terest—Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Ne- 
braska. 


AS 
OKLAHOMA, March 1 

Weather: Here in Southern Okla- 
homa the weather for 1947 was the 
driest for a decade. Rainfall during 
the twelve months measured 32.7 
inches, and placed it below the 35- 
year average of 33.55 inches. Dur- 
ing July, August, and early Septem- 
ber we had less than’ .25 inches of 
rain. This fact made the year 1947 
the driest year since 1939. 

Then came January 1, 1948, with 
a 4%-inch snow. January 29th 
was the coldest day of the month 
with a reading of 7 above zero, with 
24.1 being the average reading each 
day. The first days of February 
came in like a lion with snow, sleet, 
and freezing rain. 

Bees and Plants: Bees in Stephens 
County went into winter with plen- 
ty of stores, with only three days in 
January warm enough for cleansing 
flights. The bees began to gather 
their first pollen during the last 
days of February from willow and 
maple trees, and dandelions. 

Miscellaneous: Oklahoma _ tops 
seven southwestern states with soil 
conservation supervision. Out of a 
total of 36,162,000 acres of farm 
land in our state, we have 32,341,000 
acres under U. S. Soil Conservation 
District. In Stephens County alone 
we have 144,369 acres in S. C. D. 
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Stephens County is 30 miles square, 
out of which we have 12,000 acres 
planted in hairy vetch. Most of this 
is grazed in early spring and then 
left for seeding which is a break for 
the beekeeper. 


In November, 1947, with the aid 
of our County Agent, Fred Huffine, 
the Stephens County Beekeepers’ 
Association was organized with a 
membership of 100. Officers were 
elected and plans made toward pro- 
moting good beekeeping. Farmers 
and ranchers are offering free sites 
for the beekeeper in order to get 
gardens, orchards, and legumes pol- 
linated; and small wonder, for in- 
creases in seed production by pol- 
linization are tremendous. — V. K. 
McMasters, Duncan, Oklahoma. 

— 

MAINE, March 8 
Weather: The win- 
ter has been out- 
standing for its long 
period of steady 
cold and its numer- 
ous snow § storms. 
Bees have had no 
good flight since 
November. Howev- 
er, a period of mild 
temperatures, Feb- 
allowed colonies in 


ruary 15-20, 
well sheltered places to fly. No col- 
onies have been checked for winter 
losses but bees appear to be winter- 
ing well. 


The late summer and fall were 


dry and in some sections clovers 
were lacking in growth and vigor 
when cold weather and the snows 
came. 

Miscellaneous: Mr. Allen Latham 
is to be the principal out-of-state 
speaker at the beekeepers’ program 
April 6 during Farm and Home 
Week at the University of Maine at 
Orono. The beekeepers’program has 
grown in interest and attendance 
during recent years. 

A rather large proportion of bee- 
keepers in Maine live in the towns 
and cities. A recent ruling by the 
Council of the City of Portland 
against the keeping of bees on his 
own property within the city limits 
by Dr. E. A. Elliott, 476 Stevens 
Avenue, Portland, is most unfortu- 
nate and should be viewed with 
alarm by all beekeepers. At the 
present time in Portland the Inspec- 
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tor of Buildings can at any time, 
whether there is complaint or not, 
order a beekeeper to move his bees 
outside the city limits. 

In this case, a new neighbor mov- 
ed in last summer adjoining Dr. E]l- 
liott. The bees in question were sit- 
uated 100 feet from the house of the 
neighbor and flights were to the 
south and not toward the house. 
Large trees surround the house of 
the neighbor. The neighbor had not 
been stung. But he does not like 
the idea of bees near his property. 
The Inspector ruled and the City 
Council upheld the ruling that the 
bees ‘“‘were noxious and offensive to 
my neighbor, because of the passage 
of my bees over and onto the prop- 
erty of my neighbor’’. 

Dr. Elliott is going to move his 
bees unless he can get support from 
beekeepers to carry the case to a 
higher court. — Charles O. Dirks, 
Orono, Maine. 

[Surely a rehearing of this case 
can be secured and the ruling of the 
Council revoked on the grounds that 
such an ordinance is unconstitution- 
al. Bees are not nuisances in cities 
—instead, they render a valuable 
service. In all instances of the kind 
that have come before Gleanings, 
the bees have heretofore always 
won out. Trying to keep bees out 
of a city by passing an ordinance is 
to attempt the impossible. Such or- 
dinances are unconstitutional, and 
even if the bees could be kept out 
by law the attempt would be like 
killing the goose that laid the gold- 
en egg.—Ed.] 

—— 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, March 3 

Weather conditions in this prov- 
ince have such diversity they can 
hardly be covered by one reporter 
but we are safe in saying that in the 
main honey producing sections the 
winter to date has been favorable 
to good wintering. Here at Kelowna 
the thermometer has dropped only 
once to zero, and the bees have had 
frequent opportunities for flight. 

Condition of Bees: Most colonies 
went into winter strong in bees, and 
we do not anticipate any serious 
winter losses. Snowfall has been 
light until the last two weeks, dur- 
ing which time heavy snowfalls 
have allayed any anxiety regarding 
a possible shortage of water for ir- 
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rigation purposes, and also have 
been a help towards adequate 
ground moisture in those alfalfa 
districts without irrigation. 

The prospects for another bumper 
crop in 1948 are therefore encourag- 
ing. 

We will not be left long in doubt 
as to the condition of our bees, for 
by March 15th we are usually able 
to open up the colonies for a real 
check, and no colonies need be lost 
after that date, for lack of stores at 
any rate. Unrestricted sugar for 
feeding is going to be almost a new 
and pleasant experience after so 
many years of control. 


Market conditions are a matter of 
concern at the present time. The 
B.C. crop has mostly gone to mar- 
ket and is at least 80% sold, but 
there have been relatively heavy 
shipments from other provinces of 
Canada and from Mexico. These 
are at present being held at peak 
prices, but from the start have met 
a lot of buyer resistance, and sales 
have been very slow to say the 
least. It would seem that whole- 
salers or whoever was responsible 
were victims of poor judgment or 
poor timing as these shipments were 
brought in at about the time re- 
strictions on sugar rationing were 
lifted, so now the problem is how to 
clean it up when the customer will 
not buy. 

Neither wholesaler nor retailer 
wishes to take the loss but the dam 
cannot hold indefinitely. 

Wages are higher but purchasing 
power of those same dollars has 
declined, and the plain fact is that 
in the spending of the consumer’s 
dollar honey is being bypassed in 
favor of items considered to be of 
greater necessity. 

Only last week a representative 
meeting of the largest dairymens’ 
association in the province voted 
down a motion calling for an in- 
crease in the price of milk. The 
statement was made that during the 
war years milk prices had increased 
50%, but that with each increase in 
price the consumption had fallen 
off, with the result that the market 
could not now absorb all the fluid 
milk being offered. 

The situation is comparable to the 
early 20’s but it must not be forgot- 
ten that production costs for the pro- 
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ducer have doubled in that time, 
and any extremes in price reduction 
must be avoided if we are to stay in 
business —G. F. Pearcey, Kelowna, 
B. C. 


SS 
ONTARIO, March 6 
Weather: Although 


March is supposed 
to be a spring 
month, winter is 
still with us and the 
last two mornings 
have been very cold 
with temperatures 
away down below 
zero. Snow still co- 
vers the fields and 
there has not been 
a day for the past 3% months that 
the bees could have any flight what- 
ever. In fact, it has been so stead- 
ily cold that very few dead bees 
have been carried out of the hives, 
and with such long confinement no 
doubt there are a lot of dead bees 
on the floors of the hives. We have 
not examined very many colonies 
as we dislike disturbing the bees 
when they have not had a flight for 
such a long time, and in any event, 
no matter how good or bad shape 
they are in, nothing can be done to 
help them until they have had a 
flight. Of course, advocates of very 
early spring stimulation would I 
suppose be climbing around the 
hives in snow three feet or more in 
depth, and would be placing pollen 
substitutes, etc., on top of the frames 
after clearing away the packing and 
replacing it again. I am glad that 
this is still a free country in so far as 
these matters are concerned, and 
while others are at liberty to go to 
all this work in the early spring, so 
far as we are concerned we would 
not practice this early spring work 
if the material were given to us 
without cost and the work done for 
nothing. 

We have here at home just five 
colonies kept as a sort of barometer 
to give us an idea as to what to ex- 
pect as to winter conditions, honey 
flows, etc. We have just taken a 
hasty look into the tops of the hives, 
and four appear to be all right, 
while one seems to have a very 
small cluster. If this is any criterion 
to go by, the condition of our 28 
apiaries will not be a knock-out, 
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even if 20% is much heavier than 
our usual winter loss. 


Honey Market: For the past sev- 
eral months the writer has express- 
ed fears of a collapse in the high 
honey prices, as syrups of all kinds 
are priced at such comparatively 
low figures. In Toronto a few 
days ago we learned that the col- 
lapse is already here and that a 
high percentage of the fine white 
honey that the prairie provinces had 
this past season is still unsold and is 
now being offered at prices that 
seem very low indeed compared 
with what this honey commanded 
last summer and fall. As to the un- 
usually large amount of Ontario 
dark honey that was produced last 
season, the same story holds, and 
sales at present are reduced to al- 
most the irreducible minimum. As to 
who is to blame for this unfortunate 
condition, it is a hard question to de- 
cide, as different people have differ- 
ent ideas about it. Personally, we 
refused a big offer for a cash sale of 
all the dark honey we had, and in- 
stead placed it with the Cooperative. 
While we expect to get far less for 
this honey than we were offered 
last fall we are not doing any 
grouching. Nevertheless we are 
frank enough to confess that if we 
had the same experience to meet 
again possibly we would take the 
cash offer even if the buyer had to 
take the loss that would occur. 


Miscellaneous: With so much snow 
on the ground all winter—we still 
have a foot or more in the fields— 
no doubt clover will winter well, so 
that is one thing that augurs well 
for next year. But as intimated in 
former notes, clover acreage is only 
a fraction of what it was a few years 
ago in our locality. 

We just received notice that next 
week a meeting will be held in 
Guelph of all beekeepers interested 
in placing bees in northern and 
eastern Ontario this coming season. 
Indirectly we are told that it was 
likely that about 8000 colonies more 
or less would be moved to these new 
locations. With the collapse of the 
honey market, the risks of such a 
move will be greatly increased, and 
we have an idea that many will 
change their minds because of a 
change in circumstances.—J. L. By- 
er, Markham, Ontario. 
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U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Jan. 23, 1948. 
Honey bees: Number of Colonies and Production of Honey. 
Honey production per colony 


State 


Colonies of Bees 























and Thousands #ounds 

Div. 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Me. 6 6 sy 7 8 8 20 20 Lé 21 14 22 

N. H. 3 3 3 3 + 4 30 35 16 26 26 31 

Vt. 8 8 8 8 9 9 50 43 +t 53 22 48 

Mass. 17 17 18 18 21 24 15 26 15 29 22 25 

| ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 20 30 27 32 2U 23 

Conn. 20 18 18 17 18 19 30 30 26 35 35 36 

N. ¥. 203 199 209 209 209 219 50 65 45 65 33 60 

N. J. 27 26 27 27 28 33 14 30 20 20 24 19 

Pa. 190 184 191 181 181 195 20 34 32 33 28 35 

N.A._ 475 462 482 471 479 512 33.3 46.6 35.9 46.5 29.6 44.2 
Ohio 310 298 310 326 352 373 23 #27 &236 34 32 24 

Ind. 159 154 159 162 180 198 25 32 30 38 50 22 

Ill. 225 191 191 201 221 232 20 23 26 39 37 29 

Mich. 176 172 198 198 222 204 45 50 34 45 25 35 

Wis. 183 187 200 202 212 212 40 57 40 70 37 55 

E.N.C. 1053 1002 1058 1089 1187 1: 1219 _ 29.3 36.6 33.7 44.2 35.2 31.9 
Minn. 240 252 267 272 299 299 70 61 53 93 62 68 

Iowa 200 200 208 233 256 251 55 47 58 110 67 96 

Mo. 160 160 157 176 190 209 18 16 26 30 35 21 

N. Dak. 24 21 22 22 23 23 88 65 36 120 90 56 

S. Dak. 17 18 18 16 18 18 112 85 58 85 66 76 

Nebr. 46 49 51 55 58 55 120 80 80 130 103 100 

Kans. 40 44 44 51 60 64 35 38 35 51 56 40 

W.N.C. 727 744 767 825 904 919 57.2 48.1 49.2 84.8 60.8 64.8 
Del. +t 3 3 3 3 3 10 16 20 26 35 30 

Md. 24 24 24 26 27 30 14 15 18 30 32 26 

Va. 128 119 139 135 148 145 21 16 27 14 20 32 

W. Va. 104 95 114 112 129 107 13 14 19 19 16 21 

my. C. 183. 165 177 4177 #177 «173 18 20 30 12 20 34 

Ss. C. 55 52 60 66 66 66 18 16 17 14 13 20 

Ga. 173 173 199 219 230 225 30 16 30 16 av 19 

Fla. 150 162 178 182 191 195 55 53 8 50 80 42 

S.A. 821 793 894 920 971 944 27.0 24.1 1 32.5 |: ° 22.3 30. o 29.4 
Ky. 147 153 168 202 214 208 12 10 16 18 #13 £4177 

Tenn. 158 155 170 197 187 189 12 15 20 16 11 22 

Ala. 128 134 168 185 196 192 13 12 16 15 14 17 

Miss. 56 60 66 70 78 80 10 12 16 16 17 20 

Ark. 75 70 yg 71 85 94 13 12 21 25 25 21 

La. 56 62 68 75 81 87 18 30 23 21 15 22 

Okla. 40 43 47 52 60 64 25 30 28 40 32 35 

Tex. 196 204 212 231 273 292 27 32 31 33 40 42 

S.C. 856 _ 881 970° 1083 1174 1206 _ 16. 5 19. 07 21. 4 21 2 | 21.4 : 4 25.7 
Mont. 37 39 44 50 52 58 128 102 101 16 66 #70 

Ida. 124 135 140 150 159 169 57 55 40 50 43 40 

Wyo. 31 35 37 37 41 42 93 75 88 85 35 34 

Colo. 66 69 71 75 75 75 90 90 84 81 50 65 

N. M. 15 17 19 18 18 19 45 45 40 55 50 45 

Ariz. 75 79 77 69 65 63 80 63 67 40 41 64 

Utah 47 52 52 54 53 55 50 38 30 50 16 45 

Nev. 13 14 14 14 13 13 60 30 56 48 100 70 

Wash. 64 60 63 69 67 77 23 26 40 40 45 50 

Oreg. 54 57 59 66 68 69 30 33 32 37 28 33 

Calif. 435 448 470 470 461 470 45 63 35 34 48 36. 
West 961 1005 1046 1072 1072 1110 55.3 59.7 46.3 45.5 45.0 43.6 
US. 4893 4887 5217 5460 5787 5910 36.3 38.9 36.2 42.7 36.9 38.6 
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Langstroth Memorial Planned in Massachusetts 


By Dr. F. R. Shaw 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst, Mass. 


Dr. L. L. Langstroth, who by his 
discovery of the bee space made pos- 
sible the development of commercial 
beekeeping, passed a considerable 
part of his life in Massachusetts. 
Many of his important investiga- 
tions were conducted in Greenfield 
where Langstroth also served as 
pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church. 

Not until last year had any action 
been taken in this State to indicate 
the importance of Langstroth’s con- 
tributions to agriculture nor to indi- 
cate that Greenfield was the loca- 
tion where many of his important 
experiments were conducted. 


Last year a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibili- 
ties of erecting a suitable memorial 
to Langstroth. The committee is 
composed of George Leukhardt, 
President of the State Beekeepers’ 
Association, Leonard Rice, Vice- 
president of the same organization, 
Dr. Harold Bennett, Secretary-treas- 
urer of the group, Dr. B. N. Gates as 
representative of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Mr. George 
Rea as representative of the Nation- 
al Federation of Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciations, and Dr. F. R. Shaw, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, as chairman. 


It was felt that the logical site for 
a memorial would be on the grounds 
of or in the Second Congregational 
Church at Greenfield. The represen- 
tatives of this church were contacted 
and were heartily in accord with the 
plan. The final decision has been 
made to locate the plaque or stone 
at the location mentioned. 


At the present time is has not 
been definitely decided whether a 
metal plaque or a suitable stone 
marker will be selected; whichever 
is finally chosen will depend on the 
support the plan receives. 

Some of the manufacturers of bee 
supplies have already indicated 
their support of the plan. This is 
most gratifying. However, if the 
dedication is to be conducted in a 
suitable manner, additional finan- 
cial support is necessary. Records 
will be kept of both the contributors 
and the amounts contributed. Any 
beekeeper, manufacturer, or dealer 
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in bee supplies, or other interested 
person can contribute. Any amount 
will be gratefully received and ac- 
knowledged. Contributions can be 
made payable either to F. R. Shaw, 
Fernald Hall, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, Mass., or to Dr. 
H. J. Bennett, Secretary - treasurer 
of the State Association, Hampden, 
Mass. 

It is hoped that the dedication can 
be held during July, 1948. This will 
approximate the hundredth year of 
the discovery of the bee space by 
Langstroth. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, who is more 
familiar with the life of Langstroth 
than any other living man, has con- 
sented to deliver the memorial ad- 
dress. 


Other speakers will be asked to 
indicate the benefits resulting to 
man from Langstroth’s discoveries. 
It is expected that the memorial ser- 
vices will be held in the Second 
Congregational Church at Green- 
field. 

Any interested persons are urged 
to contribute to make possible the 
erection of a suitable remembrance 
to Langstroth, the father of commer- 
cial beekeeping. 
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“Speaking of secret weapons...... 











A Talk to Beekeepers 


Ups and Downs 

As we get along in life we begin 
to realize that life isn’t a bed of 
roses. It has its ups and downs. 
This is especially true in beekeeping. 

In beekeeping there always seems 
to be something to take some of the 
joy out of life. For example, the re- 
ports received at this office on the 
poor condition of bees is not encour- 
aging. Last fall it seemed that bee- 
keepers in this area were blest with 
a good fall flow which provided 
bees with an abundance of stores 
for winter and early spring. Then, 
too, we had some warm weather fol- 
lowing the late flow that enabled 
bees to ripen the late-gathered nec- 
tar. 

We did observe that colonies of 
bees in this vicinity were smaller 
than usual last fall, this being due 
perhaps to many of the old bees be- 
ing worn out with working so hard 
late in the season. 

While it is not yet known what 
percentage of loss there will be in 
this locality, we know the loss is 
greater than was expected and it 
was due to an unusually long con- 
finement of bees in their hives while 
the temperature was very low. 

It seems that this kind of winter 
comes periodically. The last winter 
of this kind occurred in 1935 and 
1936 in this locality. 

Bees Live with Covers Off Hives 

It is surprising how much cold 
normal colonies of bees will stand. 
Just yesterday a nearby beekeeper 
called at the office and told about 
buying some colonies of bees in an 
adjoining county a year ago this 
winter. After he bought them a 
wind storm blew the covers off most 
of the hives, exposing the bees to an 
unusually severe snowstorm in ear- 
ly March. He did not visit the bees 
until about the first of April but 
found all of the colonies alive. 

While this is not an argument 
against packing or protection for 
bees during the winter, it does indi- 
cate that the bees will stand quite a 
lot of cold provided the colonies are 
strong and have an adequate amount 
of stores of good quality. 

It would appear that it is exces- 
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By M. J. Deyell 














Jack writing the Talks to Beekeepers 


sive moisture within the hives, as 
well as long cold spells, that usually 
kill bees during the winter. 

More Sub-Zero Weather 

This morning (March 12), about 
7 o’clock, I looked at the thermom- 
eter on the north porch and I could 
hardly believe my eyes when I saw 
the mercury down to 3 degrees be- 
low zero. Fortunately, there are 8 
or 10 inches of snow here which af- 
ford some protection for the hives 
of bees and for the clovers. 

Examining Colonies 

Bees in out apiaries should be 
visited during the first warm days 
of spring. Hives in which colonies 
have died during the winter should 
be closed up tightly and made bee- 
proof. If such hives are not closed, 
bees in the same yard or in nearby 
yards will rob the honey out of 
them and this usually causes an up- 
roar in the yard. If we can keep 
bees from robbing early in the sea- 
son, we are not so likely to be trou- 
bled with robbing during the re- 
mainder of the season. 

If foulbrood is prevalent in the 
vicinity, this is another reason why 
hives with the bees dead should be 
closed up. Diseased colonies will 
spread disease to other colonies if 
they are robbed out. 

The Time to Examine Colonies 

It is preferable to wait until the 
weather is reasonably warm, with 
the mercury above 65, before combs 
are removed from hives. However, 
when such a comb is removed, the 
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bees hover over it, as a rule, to pro- 
tect the brood. 

It is well also to select a day when 
the bees are flying well to manipu- 
late the hives. If too many hives are 
opened and no nectar is coming in, 
the bees are likely to start ‘“‘snoop- 
ing’, which means that they may 
eventually start robbing the honey 
from some hive that is not quite up 
to full strength. 

How to Examine Colonies 

One needs a bee smoker, a hive 
tool, and a bee veil. Bee gloves are 
not absolutely essential but they do 
come in handy if the bees become 
cross or difficult to handle. I some- 
times meet beekeepers who say they 
never use gloves or veils. It is well 
to wear a bee veil, for it is then pos- 
sible to proceed with handling the 
bees with no fear of being stung, 
thus being able to concentrate on 
one’s work. Being stung near the 
eye or inside the nose is unpleasant. 

Bee smokers should be well light- 
ed before putting on the veil, espe- 
cially if it is a cotton veil which is 





Shaking bees into a funnel, then into a 
shipping package. 
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easily burned by the flames from 
the smoker while being lighted. 


Work at Side of the Hive 

When opening a hive, stand to 
one side preferably in a_ position 
where the sun shines over your 
shoulder onto the combs being ex- 
amined. If the hive has an outer 
cover, remove it, then insert your 
hive tool under one corner of the in- 
ner cover and blow some smoke 
through the small opening. Wait a 
few seconds, then apply more smoke 
over the top of the frame. 

To remove the first frame, push 
the hive tool down between the end 
bars of the nearest frame and the 
side of the hive and pry all of the 
frames over to the opposite side. 
Next, separate the nearest frame 
from the adjacent one and remove 
it carefully. Do not make any quick 
moves. 

After examining the comb, stand 
it on end at the front corner of the 
hive in such a position that it will 
not obstruct the hive entrance. This 
is important because if the queen 
should be on the comb that is re- 
moved and she should decide to 
leave it, she could easily crawl into 
the hive entrance. If the removed 
comb were placed at the rear cor- 
ner of the hive instead of at the 
front corner the queen might be 
lost by crawling away in the grass. 

The next comb should be removed 
and examined, then placed in the 
hive at the nearest side. The re- 
maining combs should be examined 
in like manner. Before placing the 
first comb removed back into the 
hive, all of the frames in the hive 
should be pushed over to the far 
side to make room for the first 
frame that was removed. This helps 
to prevent killing bees. 

Conditions Inside of the Hive 
In the latitute of northern Ohio a 


normal colony during late April 
should have brood in five or six 
combs. Farther south, colonies 


have reached full strength and in 
many cases a considerable surplus 
has been harvested. 

The combs on the side near the 
walls of the hive should contain con- 
siderable sealed honey. The combs 
in the center of the brood chamber 
should have brood in all stages, un- 
sealed and sealed, as well as honey 

(Continued on page 253) 
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Asked and Answered 





Installing Package Bees 

Question.—In the spring I am installing 
15 2-lb. packages with queens on drawn 
combs with honey and pollen. I use this 
method of installing and I have very good 
success. I sprinkle the bees with warm syr- 
up, shake them on top of the frames after 
putting an empty super on top and then 
dip the queen cage in warm syrup, releas- 
ing her immediately among the bees. This 
year I am also getting 15 2-lb. queenless 
packages and wish to know if I could 
shake each of those with each of the oth- 
ers at the same time after also sprinkling 
them. I prefer to have them arrive at the 
same time and install as 4-lb. packages 
with queen. Our season here sometimes 
does not permit 3-lb. packages to build up 
to full strength in time and I could not 
get 4-lb. packages from my regular breed- 
er in the South—Mary E. Houx, North 
Dakota. 

Answer. — The proposed method 
of installing your packages as out- 
lined, should work to good advan- 
tage. If you will sprinkle both lots 
of bees thoroughly with warm sugar 
syrup at the time the bees are put 
into the hives, or preferably a little 
before they are put in, this will 
make the bees easy to handle. The 
bees should be thoroughly gorged 
with syrup. Furthermore, they will 
get settled down in their hives quite 
readily and will not be apt to attack 
the queens, especially if the queens 
are submerged in warm thin sugar 
syrup before being liberated with 
the bees. Packages should be put 
into the hives late in the evening to 
prevent possible drifting from one 
hive to another. 


Adding Supers in the Spring 

Question.—I have several colonies of 
Italian bees started last summer from 
packages and swarms and being wintered 
in one-story brood chambers. What is the 
best procedure to follow during the build- 
up period in getting them to occupy the 
second story and draw out the foundation 
in preparation for extracted honey pro- 
duction?—Byron David, Missouri. 


Answer.—When your colonies get 
strong enough in bees next spring 
and have brood in from six to eight 
combs, put a super without a queen 
excluder over each single-story col- 
ony. If the honey flow is sufficient- 
ly strong, the bees will go up into 
the full sheets of foundation and 
draw them out. In some instances, 
when single-story hives are quite 
badly congested with honey and 
brood, it may be necessary to lift 
two combs of brood with adhering 
bees from the lower brood chamber 
into the super given, placing these 
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combs in the middle of the super 
and replacing the combs taken from 
below with full sheets of founda- 
tion. This has a tendency to get the 
bees started in the super above. 


——S 
Combs of Partially Granulated 
Honey for Package Bees 

Question.—Next spring I am expecting 
some package bees from your company 
and would appreciate some advice in re- 
gard to their installation. I intend to 
instail them on fully drawn combs which 
I saved when I was forced to discontinue 
beekeeping two years ago. Some of these 
combs are slightly moldy and have dead 
bees in the cells. I also have two extract- 
ing supers with capped but now granu- 
lated honey. I chose the best combs for 
the brood chambers for the new colonies 
I wish to establish, using package bees. 
However, I find that this granulated hon- 
ey while standing in the hive in my bee 
yard liquified somewhat and_ smelled 
slightly fermented. I know it is better to 
start package bees on honey rather than 
sugar syrup but because of the age and 
condition of these stores I thought better 
to ask your advice.—Ward B. Wille, Min- 
nesota. , 

Answer.—It will be perfectly all 


right for you to use the combs of 
partially granulated honey even 
though they are molded a little, to 
provide food for your packages of 
bees. Even though some of the hon- 
ey may be partially fermented the 
bees will use it, especially when the 
weather is warm. As mentioned in 
your letter, you should select the 
best combs for the brood chambers 
of your hives. By using the combs 
of honey you may not need to buy 
sugar to feed your bees. Here is a 
suggestion with reference to the ar- 
rangement of combs in the hive: Put 
about four combs of honey and six 
empty combs in each 10-frame brood 
chamber, having the empty combs 
in the middle and the filled combs 
at each side. It would be well to in- 
stall your packages in the evening; 
also to reduce the entrances of the 
hives somewhat in the event that 
there might be a dearth of nectar 
in your vicinity at the time the 
packages would be put into the 
hives. If you fail to do this, bees 
from apiaries nearby might possibly 
be attracted to your apiary. By get- 
ting the bees installed late in the 
evening they would get established 
fairly well during the night and 
would then be in a position to guard 
their hives from robber bees the fol- 
lowing morning. 
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Supersedure, Cyanogas, and Pollen 

Question.—(1) I do not understand the 
meaning of this word supersedure. Just 
what does it mean? (2) Can calcium cy- 
anide be safely used to destroy bees in the 
wall of a building where people are living? 
(3) Will the worker bee carry pollen if 
there is no queen or brood?—A. M. Tubbs, 
Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—(1) It is a fact that the 
term supersedure may not be well 
understood. There are two kinds of 
supersedure: one, natural superse- 
dure, takes place when the old queen 
has outlived her usefulness and is 
replaced by a younger queen which 
emerges from a queen cell which the 
bees produce. The other is abnor- 
mal supersedure, occurring when a 
queen introduced proves to be in- 
ferior in quality. Asa rule the bees 
are not satisfied with an inferior 
queen and will get rid of her, at the 
same time rearing another queen 
from cells which they can produce. 
(2) Calcium cyanide, sometimes call- 
ed Cyanogas, may be used to destroy 
bees in the siding of a building. The 
gas which comes in powder form is 
blown into the enclosure with a gun 
such as the majority of bee inspec- 
tors carry. It is advisable for peo- 
ple living in the building to vacate, 
temporarily at least, until the fumes 
have passed off. Cyanogas is very 
deadly and should be handled with 
extreme care. (3) A colony of bees 
that is queenless will sometimes car- 
ry pollen into the hive. , However, a 
queenright colony is likely to collect 
more pollen than a queenless one. 

aA, 


The Bee Louse 


Question.—I found one colony very much 
affected with the bee louse. On Septem- 
ber 20 I removed the old queen and intro- 
duced a new one. This old queen was very 
dark and rather small. I put her in a glass 
jar where she lived about one day. The 
lice finally in about five or six days turned 
up their heels. There were 31 of them— 
all on the thorax. These lice were sapping 
the life out of the queen, for when the old 
queen was removed there was very little 
brood or eggs.—A. J. Grim, Maryland. 


Answer.—The bee louse appeared 
in this country about 1925, being 
brought from Europe, supposedly. 
Virgil Argo did some work on the 
bee louse in 1925, and there was a 
circular No. 334 entitled ‘The Bee 
Louse Braula Coeca” by Dr. E. F. 
Phillips. You should write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to see if this circular is 
still available. The bee louse does 
no particular harm unless it becomes 
too numerous. It can be easily kill- 
ed by smoking the colony with to- 
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bacco smoke. It seems that this 
smoke does not harm the bees but 
does kill the louse. 

— 


Color and Quality of Yellow 
and White Sweet Clovers 

Question.—Is there any difference in the 
color and quality of honey made from 
white sweet clover and that made from 
— sweet clover?—A. V. McIntosh, 

Answer.—There is no marked dif- 
ference between honey gathered 
from white sweet clover and that 
gathered from yellow sweet clover. 
The white sweet clover is usually 
light in color. During some seasons 
we have noticed that honey from 
yellow sweet clover has a slightly 
greenish tinge. This does not appear 
to affect the flavor of the honey. In 
regions where both yellow and 
white sweet clover are grown, the 
yellow coming earlier in the season 
is likely to be mixed somewhat with 
alsike and Dutch white clovers, 
where these plants are prevalent. 
On the other hand, white sweet clo- 
ver coming a little later in the sea- 
son is not so likely to be mixed with 
other flavors, although during late 
years early alfalfa, in regions where 
it yields nectar, may be mixed with 
white sweet clover. Both honeys are 
quite white, so the mixing makes lit- 
tle if any difference so far as color 
is concerned, and the flavors of both 
of these honeys are good. 


—a 


Honeydew 

Question.—A neighbor has some honey 
he wants me to extract for him and it is 
very dark. I think it is honeydew but 
there was a crop of regular honey which 
came along with it. Should this honey be 
extracted or left on the hives for the bees 
to clean up in the spring?—A. J. Romine, 


Ohio. “4 

Answer.—Honeydew honey con- 
tains a high percentage of dextrin 
and it is sometimes sold to bakeries. 
Honeydew is an excretion of aphids 
or plant lice and is found on the 
leaves of certain trees, and during a 
dearth of nectar is collected by bees. 
If there is only a small percentage 
of honeydew mixed with the honey, 
this may not be objectionable for 
the table. Honeydew, when put into 
a glass jar and held up to the light 
is quite dark in color, or rather slate 
colored. It is not clear but rather 
muddy in appearance. Pure honey- 
dew is not suitable for wintering 
bees, as the large amount of dextrin 
is likely to prove disastrous to bees. 














American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Honey is now being advertised in 
five professional magazines. This 
advertising is part of the American 
Honey Institute’s expanded program 
of Honey promotion. 


The American Honey Institute has 
the background of experience and 
ability to organize and carry out 
this program effectively. 


It has won an award for outstand- 
ing service to the Honey industry 
and to the American public. 

Its publicity program is so suc- 
cessful that nearly every newspaper 
and magazine contains mention of 
Honey. 

Its educational material has mer- 
ited the seal of approval of the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association. 

The Institute is fortunate to have 
worked with outstanding advertis- 
ing agencies throughout the nation 
the past ten years. 

This valuable experience and 
proved ability is at the disposal of 
the Honey industry for the promo- 
tion of Honey through an advertising 
program. But experience and abil- 
ity are not enough; a strong finan- 
cial backing is essential. 

At present, the plans are big, but 
the budget is small. Your help is 
needed now if the program is to be 
expanded according to plan. The 
need is urgent. 

* e¢ &¢ & & 

The Institute recognizes the great 
value of a joint publicity of Honey 
with other food products. Honey 
has the unsurpassable advantage of 
making most other foods taste bet- 
ter. Therefore, the makers and ad- 
vertisers of other foods are eager to 
have them used with Honey. 

The person in charge of promo- 
tion of one of the products with 
which the Institute has cooperated 
in joint publicity recently comment- 
ed: 

“We expect to use honey frequent- 
ly. It is too good not to mention at 
steady and frequent intervals. 

“We hope to increase the use of 
Honey by tempting, appetizing com- 
mercials.”’ 
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Your customers may have the 
“New Look’, but do they have the 
New Book—NEW FAVORITE HON. 
EY RECIPES? 


This plastic bound, completely 
modern book is always in style, al- 
ways in season. With this book on 
their recipe shelves, your customers 
can set the style for delicious meals 
that feature Honey. 


Every homemaker should have a 
copy of NEW FAVORITE HONEY 
RECIPES to go with her copy of 
OLD FAVORITE HONEY RECIPES. 
These books provide a complete se- 
lection of recipes for delicious honey 
foods. 


Good Honey recipes make steady 
Honey customers. Order NEW FA- 
VORITE HONEY RECIPES today. 
Give or sell them to your customers. 

se # & * 


The Institute makes it a point to 
keep an up-to-date mailing list of 
food editors of magazines and news- 
papers. The prompt attention that 
is given to all changes of address is 
greatly appreciated, as this letter 
from the food editor of an Okla- 
home paper shows: 


‘When I arrived here last month 
a packet of recipe books and leaf- 
lets was waiting for me from you. I 
do appreciate them very much; I 
know they will be useful and help- 
ful to me in my work with the 
Homemakers’ pages of our publica- 
tion. 

“Thanks also for putting my name 
on your mailing list.” 

This is a service that pays. Al- 
ready we have received several tear 
sheets from this food editor who is 
now using Honey material regularly. 

se &£ & 

An advertising program for Hon- 
ey can be effective only if a well- 
planned merchandising program 
makes Honey easily available to 
customers. No longer can the con- 
sumer be expected to go out of his 
way to purchase Honey; Honey 
must be brought to the consumer. It 
should be a pleasure to buy Honey, 
just as it is a pleasure to use Honey. 
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Just News 


The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next regu- 
lar meeting at the home of Mr. 
Frank Glazer, 3424 Gates Place, 
Bronx, N. Y., on Sunday, April 11, 
1948, at 2:30 p.m. Refreshments 
will be served.—Sam Roberts, Sec. 

= 

The annual series of radio discus- 
sions for Iowa beekeepers will start 
again on Monday, April 5, over 
WOI, 640, at Ames. This program 
will appear as a part of the morning 
Farm Facts program and will come 
on about 6:50 a.m.—F. B. Paddock, 
Ames, Iowa. 





SS 

The annual Short Course for bee- 
keepers will be held at Ames on 
May 11 and 12. The usual custom 
will be followed for the program to 
devote attention to beginners’ prob- 
lems the first day and problems of 
commercial producers the second 
day.—F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 


=a 

Advertising Test Campaign for 

Promoting the Sale of Honey 

Considerable discussion regarding 
the securing of funds for advertising 
honey took place at the national 
convention at Salt Lake City and al- 
so was seriously discussed by the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Honey Institute at their meeting in 
Milwaukee in January. Because it 
is highly desirable to know in ad- 
vance, if possible, just what the ef- 
fect of such advertising will be and 
because it is believed that a test 
campaign would be very important 
as an example of what might be ac- 
complished when funds are solicited 
from beekeepers and other members 
of the honey industry, a sufficient 
amount of special funds has been 
secured to make such a trial, con- 
tributed to the National Federation 
by a group of beekeepers. 

This test will be run in two large 
cities and will be conducted over a 
13-week period. Contact has been 
made with Mr. George C, Nagel, 
Vice-President of the St. Louis-St. 
Louis County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, who is a beekeeper in his own 
right but is also an advertising man 
of considerable experience, having 
had for 20 years a number of clients 
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who place their advertising of food 
products in his hands. Mr. Nagel 
has concentrated on food products 
and does not handle any other lines. 
He is an enthusiastic small beekeep- 
er and is well aware of the high val- 
ue of honey and also of the diffi- 
culties in presenting it to the public. 

The two cities to be selected will 
not be the largest cities in the coun- 
try but will be cities that can be 
more easily covered by a 13 weeks’ 
campaign and with a reasonable 
budget. The more important news- 
papers in these cities will carry the 
advertisements which will be design- 
ed by Mr. Nagel and which will ap- 
pear once each week in either one 
or two newspapers giving the best 
coverage for the cities chosen. The 
names of these cities will be an- 
nounced later. 


~~ 
The North Star Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation extends an invitation to all 
beekeepers to attend our regular 
meeting April 20 at 7:30 p.m., at 
the St. Paul Public Library, 90 West 
4th St., St. Paul, Minnesota.—Robert 
W. Anderberg, Pres. 
a 
The Northern New York Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its spring 
meeting in the Masonic Hall at Can- 
ton, N. Y. on April 17 at 10 a.m. 
Bring your lunch. Coffee served. 
—Raymond Churchill, Pres. 


—S 

The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, April 18, 1948, at the Odd 
Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y.—B. F. Miller, 
Publicity. 


a=. 

The Missouri Beekeepers’ Short 
Course will be held April 22 at Co- 
lumbia. Discussion leaders are W. 
F. Matthews, L. F. Childers, Carlton 
Wright, and Edgar Stewart. Speak- 
ers are George C. Nagel of St. Louis, 
Lloyd Adams, Prof. V. G. Milum of 
the University of Illinois, Glenn O. 
Jones of the National Federation, 
and Jas. I. Hambleton of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Program will 
start at 9:30 a.m. sharp. 

(Continued on page 260) 














Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 


umns. 
counted word, each insertion. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate:—15c per 


Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the 


shortest word such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertis 
well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one pA}, T 
should be in by the 10th of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


CLOVER BASSWOOD, 18c; clover, 20c; 
Cuban, llc; dark capping, 9c; Sample, 10c. 
Busy Bee Farm, No. Abington, Mass. 


_ FOR SALE—New crop of orange honey 
in large quantities. Write for price. E. R. 
Raley, Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


WHITE HONEY in new sixties. Can or 
carload. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample 
one dime. Prices on request. Harry C. 
Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 


HONEY SALE—Carload lots or less, clo- 
ver, buckwheat, heartsease, basswood, or 
alfalfa. Box 3522, care Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


OFFERING the finest honey that money 
can buy. If you have not tried Michigan 
clover honey, you have missed something. 
After selling your own crop, keep your 
market supplied with some of my fine 
honey. In addition, this season we have a 
good supply of Northern Michigan rasp- 
berry-milkweed blend of honey. A normal 
crop of this means quality honey. Also are 
offering some very light amber honey for 
table use. All in 60-lb. cans, at a reason- 
able price. If in need of honey be sure and 
write the Townsend Sales Company, North- 
star, Michigan. 

HONEY FOR SALE— White and light 
amber honey, any amount. Lloyd Allen, 
Tipton, Michigan. 

HONEY, extracted, white to water white, 
clover, 18c per lb. in 60’s. Amber honey, 
12c per Ib. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jeffer- 
son St., Louisville, Ky. 

FOR SALE — Sweet clover extracted 
honey in sixties; also comb honey. Abram 
H. Brubaker, R. D. 1, Lancaster, Pa. 


SALE — Honey, can or carloads. Good 
quality. Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Top grade buckwheat hon- 
ey in 60 lb. cans. J. N. Seewaldt, Johnson- 
burg, N. Y. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


HONEY—Carloads or less. Mail sample, 
price, quantity. Konces, North Abington, 
Mass. 
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ee oe —Clo- 
ver or lig amber. ; . Denny, 4 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. me 


WANTED — White and amber honey, 
any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


_ SHIP US YOUR WAX on a cash, work- 
ing, or a trade basis. Write for shipping 
tags, and prices. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
lb. cans furnished, if desired. W. R 
Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail sam- 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


_CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quan- 
tity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Beeswax and Honey 

We pay top prices for beeswax. Ask for 
shipping tags. Also send sample of hon- 
ey and your price. Want carloads or less. 
Glassware 
We carry carloads of all sizes in stock at 
= prices. Let us quote on your 
needs. 




















Supplies 
Wooden shipping cases for two 60’s with 
strap iron. New and used. Assembled or 
knockdown. Root’s three ply and Dadant'’s 
crimp wired foundation. 

Notice 
We are equipped to liquefy, process, and 
pack your honey for foreign shipment. 

Alexander Company 
819 Reynolds Road Toledo, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


50 NEW SUPERS with frames. E. Gid- 
dings, 9016 Carson St., Culver City, Calif. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 
Weed process medium brood foundation 
for 22 cents per pound; 100 pounds, $18.00. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Used empty hive bodies, 
$1.00 each; with frames, $1.50; Cypress 
bottoms, $1.00. No disease. N. B. Querin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS, seven-eight-nine. Specify size. 
$1.50 postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 
36 Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 


Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 


























bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 
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QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records, 10 - 15¢c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


PACKAGE BEES, Honey, used _ 60’s. 
Lewis-Dadant beeware. Harris Bee Supply, 
Jackson, Tenn. 


“WRITE FOR LOW CASH price glass jars 
and 5-lb. tin pails. Complete stock. Prompt 
shipment. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


~ FOR SALE—Locust hive stands, $1.00 
each or $75.00 per 100. Wilbur McVey, 
Newton Hamilton, Penna. 


FOR SALE — High Quality medium 
brood foundation, 75c pound. Fred Peter- 
son, Alden, Iowa. 


ATTENTION NEW YORK BEEKEEP- 
ERS. If you mean business and have $1000 
cash here is an opportunity to secure es- 
tablished commercial clover locations for 
up to 500 colonies plus considerable equip- 
ment but no bees or combs. Write Glean- 
ings, Box Number 348, Medina, Ohio. 


BEEKEEPERS! ATTENTION!! You will 
never get stung investing in VOHO En- 
trance Closures. Completely closing a hive 
in 3 seconds, yet insuring ample ventila- 
tion, should appeal to every progressive 
honey producer. Write, wire, or come a- 
riding to VOHO PRODUCTS, 2916 Orange 
Street, Norfolk 2, Virginia. For cash—Up- 
pers, 80c; Lowers a buck thirty, plus post- 
age. Cheaper too in quantity. 


FOR SALE—Standard 8 and 10 frame 
bee hives. Number 1's, $1.05 each. Hoffman 
frames, $8.00 per 100. Four cleat covers, 
80c each. Bottom boards, 80c each. KD and 
F.O.B. factory. Write for catalog. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. HAGEN-LUNCEFORD 
MFG. & SUPPLY, 2500 North Fourth St., 
Coeur D’Alene, Idaho. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT from stock, 
Electric Knives that work, $12.00. Honey 
Extractors and pumps. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and 
Comb Foundation, Onsted; Michigan. 


~ WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


WE MANUFACTURE BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. Write for Price List. Marsh- 
field Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


No. 5-B Root extractor in good condi- 
tion, $25.00; also 1 honey tank complete 
with gate, 28 in. high, 26 wide, $15.00 
Wallace Horr, Columbia, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—24-frame radial extractor 
with motor mount, 15 h.p. high pressure 
upright steam boiler, 114 inch gear-reduc- 
tion honey pump, two 3600 lb. storage 
tanks. Piechowski Honey Co., Redgranite, 
Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE—BEE BROOMS, Corn fiber 
brush. 75c sample, $4.00 half dozen, $7.75 
dozen, postpaid. 800 sheets ROOT MEDIUM 
BROOD FOUNDATION, 412 x 1634”, 6c per 
sheet in lots of 200. Jack Dougherty, 
Odessa, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Used Mod. Dadant equip- 
ment. Good condition, all factory made, 
crimp wired foundation in combs, no AFB. 
100% clean last inspection; combs in ex- 
cellent condition. Hive bodies with 11 
combs, $3.30; hive bodies with 11 frames, 
$1.10; hive bodies empty, 65c. Super with 
10 combs, $2.00; super with 10 frames, 
75¢c; super empty, 45c. Metal telescope co- 
ver, 75c; inner cover, 20c. Discount: 5% 
over $100.00—10% over $200.00. Melford 
Olson, Red Lake Falls, Minnesota. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


also 

HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 

Cut Comb Packages 
AND 

Bulk Comb Frames 


Michigan Beekeepers 
Attention: 


Write us about contract we have 

to furnish government with am- 

ber extracted honey, before you 
sell your crop. 


M. J. Beck Co. 
Box 7 Lansing 1, Mich. 


-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B-B 
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Root Quality Bee Supplies 
We have them 
Write for price list 
Save time Save money 


The A. I. Root Company 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 
121 N. Alabama St. 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 








HONEY LABELS 


lui, roved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Zlease send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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WHITTLE’S ! 
Leather Colored Italians 


Book your order Now for 1948 
1948 Packages with Queen: 
2 Ibs. 3 Ibs 4 Ibs. 
1-24 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 
24-99 4.25 5.55 6.85 
100-up 4.00 5.25 6.50 
Our Bees and Service 
will Please You. 
G. E. WHITTLE 
Star Route West 
Greenville, Alabama 























THE JOHN M. DAVIS STRAIN 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
BRED THE DAVIS WAY 
Guaranteed to please 
Untested each 
Tested 2.00 each 
After June 30th 1.00 each 
Untested only 
Cash with orders 


Little’s Apiaries 
P. O. Box 122 


Shelbyville, Tennessee 
Where Quality Reigns 




















Package 
BEES and QUEENS 


Bred for Quality and Honey Gathering 
Our Bees Have Produced 
Where Others Have Failed 


Prices for 1948: 
Queens 2 Ib. pkg. 3 lbs. 4 Ibs. 


1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 


You get Better Bred Queens, Over- 
weight Packages, Baby Bees, and 
Prompt Delivery of Every Order. 
Telephone: 2546 Livingston, Ala. 
Telegraph: Livingston, Ala. 
Our Motto: “Once a customer 
always a customer”. 


C. W. BAKER 


Sumterville, Ala. 

















OPPO OPT 


Bees and Queens 


Italians - Caucasians and 
Daughters of Queens 
Bred for Resistance. 

Over 30 Years a Shipper 

Send for FREE Circulars 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco R 2 Box 23 Texas 














- 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements, but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold or dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS to fill your hives 
with gentle, high producing bees. Howard 
E. Crom, Box 75, Rt. 1, Ripon, Calif. 


Get “LAZ-A-LOT” queens and get hon- 
ey. $1.10 prepaid. Shipping begins June 
ist. William I. Gray, Prospect, Pa. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. Three 
band Italians, 26 years’ experience. Cir- 
cular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Ala. 


BOOKING PACKAGE BEES with Cau- 
casian Queen for spring delivery. Write 
Miller & Evans, Three Rivers, Texas, Rt. 1. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.05 each Air Mail; 
after June ist, $90 each. Every queen 
guaranteed. Walter D. Leverette, Box 364, 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS and Package 
Bees. Booking orders for 1948. 2-lb. pack- 
ages, $5.00; 3-lb. packages, $6.00; queens, 
untested, $1.50. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 


BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—Now booking for April delivery. 
30c deposit on each queen at time of book- 
ing. No package bees. Brewer Brothers 
Apiaries, 3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 6, 
Florida. 


LANGE’S ITALIAN QUEENS give the 
best in satisfaction. Write for prices and 
open dates. Lange Apiaries, Rt. 2, Box 
23W, Mission, Texas. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES — Italian 
bees, 2 pounds with queen, $4.25; 3 pounds 
with queen, $5.00; Queenless packages, de- 
duct $1.00 per package. Book your oruer 
now. No down payment required. Live 
delivery and health certificate. Norma E 
Roy & Son, Hessmer, La. 


“SURPLUS 400 COLONIES in new stand- 
ard hives. Priced right. State inspected 
Box 383, Berryville, Va. 


800 ten-frame colonies with locations. 
Four supers each. Twelve dollars each. Al- 
so complete extracting equipment. This is 
a first class outfit. Absolutely no disease. 
J. F. Shipton, Lander, Wyoming. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS, the best we can raise. 2-lb. 
with queen, $4.50; 3-lb. with queen, $5.50. 
Select untested queens, $1.25 each. Caro- 
lina Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Gra- 
ham, N. C. 

600 colonies bees requeened 1947 in lots 
of 100 or more. 10-frame honey supers 
with bees if desired. Inspection certificate 
furnished. Complete list of equipment on 
request. NORTHERN MICHIGAN APIAR- 
IES, Petoskey, Michigan. 


Three-banded Italian bees and queens, 
finest quality. 2 ib. with queen, $4.50; 3- 
lb. with queen, $5.50. Select queens, 1 to 
25, $1.25 each; 25 to 50, $1.20; 50 up, $1.15 
each. All bees and queens shipped in new 
cages. Health certificate with every order. 
Black River Apiaries, Currie, N. C. 


FOR SALE—April 15th, 3 lb. package 
Italian bees with loose mother queen, 
























































$4.50. Jno. W. Elliott, R.F.D. 2, Shelby, 
N. C. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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GREEN’S profit producing queens will 
please you_as they have pleased hundreds 
of others. Famous the country over. Where 
could you do better? Price, $1.00 each. D. 
P. Green, Rt. 2, Deland, Florida. 


IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.25; 
3-pound package with queen, $5.00. From a 
strain that produced over 600 pounds of 
honey per colony. Henry Loehr, Jr., Cald- 
well, Texas. 








FOR SALE: Three pound packages cer- 
tified Italians with queen, four fifty, ship- 
ped after May fifteenth. A. V. Dowling, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 





NUCLEI for sale, either mm from 
here or delivered Groton, N. Y. rite for 
reasonable prices. Millard Coggshall, Min- 
neola, Fla. 


~ BOOKING limited number of package 
bees and queens for shipment April 15th 





to May 30th. 2 lb. package with queen, one ' 


to nine, $4.50; one hundred, $4.00. 3 Ib. 
package, one to nine, $5.65; One hundred, 
$5.15. Queens, $1.30 each. Russell-Barnes 
Apiaries, P. Box 252, Channelview, 
Texas. 


~ GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. D. 
W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


ITALIAN package bees and queens for 
April delivery. Three-pound package of 
bees with queen, $5.75. Queens, $1.40 each. 
Four and five frame nuclei available in 
April and May. Write for particulars. Brose 
and Stevens Apiaries, P.O. Box 36, Felton, 
Calif. Phone Santa Cruz 32-W-2. 


~ PALMETTO QUALITY three-band Ital- 
ian queens, $12.00 per dozen. C. G. Ellison 
& Sons, Belton, S. C. 


QUEENS: Young Leather Colored Italian 
Queens. Live delivery and fertility guar- 
anteed. 1 to 25, $1.10; 26 to 99, $1.05; 100 
or more, $1.00. Terah Woodcock, 520 W. 
Orange St., Jesup, Ga. 


FOR SALE— Seven colonies, extra 




















su- 
pers. Inspection certificate furnished. Dr. 
W. A. Morton, Wooster, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—75 colonies of bees. 10- 


frame hives with plenty of good equip- 
ment to operate them. Complete outfit, 
$1000. Inspection_ certificate furnished at 
a of sale. James Milligan, Fort Gage, 


FOR SALE—Two story colonies of bees 
with two extra supers of white drawn 
combs, $20 each, free from disease. Dis- 
count on my entire outfit. William Jacob, 
Oakwood, Ohio 


FOR SALE—30 colonies of bees, 142 and 
2 stories, also supers with drawn combs, 
located in Coxsackie, N. Y. Certificate fur- 
nished. Herman Asam, 834 Hempstead 
Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—26 Modified Dadant bodies; 
70 M.D. shallow supers. Frames, covers, 
and bottoms. Inspected, never any dis- 
ease. Art Steiner, Chilton, Wis. 


FOR SALE: 45 2-story colonies of bees. 
No disease. $800.00. Alvin E. Smith, Rt. 4, 
Ottawa, Kansas. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE—200 
two-story standard Langstroth hives com- 
plete with zine telescope covers, inner 
cover, queen excluder, $15.00 each. State 
inspection certificate. Extra equipment, 
supers with eight combs, bee escape 
boards, bottom boards, and telescope co- 
vers, four and six frame Root power ex- 
tractors. H. Greulick and Son, Scotia, N. Y. 


April, 1948 
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Italian Package 
Bees and Queens | 


5000 queens for May and June 
delivery — $1.00 each 


1000 four frame nuclei in any 

quantity desired. Each nue 

equivalent to two-pound pack- 

age. Buyer may furnish own 
boxes. 


F. E. Morrison 
Rt. 2, Box 103 Auburn, Calif | 


| 
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Package Bees 
for 1948 
2 Ib. with queen .......... $4.50 
3 Ib. with queen .......... 5.70 
CREE RPE eee 1.50 


25% to book the order. 


Add 50c per package for lots 
of less than 20. 


Eugene Walker 


Gridley, California 




















Queens of the Golden West 
Buy Western-bred queens and 
package bees for best results. 
Weare now booking orders 

for spring 1948. 
CLIFTON APIARIES 
Oroville Box 684 California 




















Modern Beekeeping 
The picture magazine of beekeep- 
ing. We show you with pictures how 
to do the job easier, quicker, and 

better. Special inventor’s page. 
1 yr., $1.50; 2 yrs., $2.50; 3 yrs., $3.25. 


Modern Beekeeping 
Paducah, Kentucky 





oe 











Southern Beekeeper 
(Magazine) 
HAPEVILLE, GA. 


“Southern in scope— 
National in influence” 
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! Yellow Italian 
| Bees and Queens 


We still have a few open dates 
for April and May, so do not put 
off. Send your order now and 
avoid the rush. 


Live delivery guaranteed 


Health certificate with each 
shipment. 











With young laying queen: 
2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 
1 to 24 each $4.25 each $5.25 
25 to 49 each 4.15 each 5.15 
50 on up each 4.00 each 5.00 
ueens, untested, May delivery, $1.25 

Queers or more, each, P.P., $1.10 


| Plauche Bee Farm 
Hamburg, La. 




















Hall Apiaries 


Italian Bees & Queens 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2 1b. Pkg. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 lb. Pkg. 5.85 5.55 5.25 
Queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 


Booking orders for 1948 
Live delivery guaranteed 
We try to please 


P.O. Box 415, Prichard, te, 




















Now booking orders for 1948 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 


LYNN WILLIAMS 











| Write for Prices 


Rt. 3 Oroville, Calif. 




















Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
Subscription 8 shillings a year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International 
Money Order for 8 shillings (Austral- 
ian) at your Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
New South Wales, Australia 
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EQUIPMENT for 300 colonies Std. 10- 
frame wired foundation. Will let out on 
shares. Sell 100 or all with good locations. 
In Red River Valley. State inspected. Two 
2-frame reversible Root extractors, $20.00 
each. Leo A. Bear, 1204-6th Ave., No., 
Grand Forks, No. Dak. 





FOR SALE—25 to 30 hives of bees in 2 
stories (a few in 3 stories). Large tank 
and other equipment. Inspection certifi- 
cate furnished. Owner of bees is sick. G, 
Schmidt, 257 Hillside Ave, Leonia, N. J. 
(Yards are located in Sussex County.) 





FOR SALE — 140 colonies, extracting 
equipment, locations, $4200.00 Bees will be 
inspected. Samuel Blinn, Marion, Indiana. 
Phone 3672-2. 





Eight 2-story 10-frame hives and 20 2- 
story hives with honey extractor and 
equipment. Inspection certificate furnish- 
= Pa T. Webb, 7055-23 Mi. Rd., Utica, 

ich. 


CLEANING-UP SALE—240 colonies with 
shallow supers; 900 supers; 50 frames, ex- 
tractor, etc. $14 per colony to include all 
equipment. Certificate. Steve Zupko, 4463- 
23rd, Wyandotte, Mich. 








FOR SALE—50 colonies bees one and 
one half story. New equipment, wired 
foundation, metal cover. Inspection cer- 
tificate. Price twelve dollars. D. A. Mc- 
Kinney, Oakland City, Ind. 





SURPLUS 400 colonies in Florida full 
of bees and honey, all or any part, suit- 
able for package bees or honey produc- 
tion. Inspection certificate furnished. In- 
formation on request. Box 4, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced queen ward 
man. Year around employment in yards 
and shop. We can furnish a good modern 
home to live in. Give full information, age, 
experience, and salary expected in first 
letter. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


HELP WANTED—Preferably experienc- 
ed, beginning next April. Give complete 
qualification, personal habits, and wages 
expected. Room and board furnished. B. 
B. Coggshall & Son, Groton, N. Y. 

















WANTED—A man with some experience 
with bees, from April to November. Refer- 
ences, wages. Good room and board fur- 
nished. No smokers. J. B. and C. J. Mer- 
win, Prattsville, N. Y. 


WANTED HELPERS, queen breeder, and 
wood workers with some mechanical ex- 
perience, in our apiaries. Hyland Apiaries, 
Sylvester, Georgia. 


EXPERIENCED and inexperienced help 
needed in package bee production for the 
1948 season. Also queen breeder. Year 
around job for right parties. F. E. Morri- 
son, Rt. 2, Box 103, Auburn, Calif. 


WANTED: Capable, experienced bee- 
man. Salary or share of crop. Also inex- 
perienced helper. Box 783, Dillon, Mont. 


POSITION WANTED 


AGRICULTURE STUDENT. Apiary help- 
er. May to Sept. 15. 6 ft., 160 lb. Good 























Health and References. Sidney Nyholm, 69 


South Fifth Ave., Clarion, Pa. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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t on ” verter 
ions, PERMANENT DEEP - ROOTED TREES, Package Bees and Queens 
2000 SHRUBS, AND PERENNIALS OF 69 NEC- 
me TAR AND POLLEN VARIETIES. Write for 
0., new list of 8 additionals and a newly found Yes, Now 
cash nectar crop of proven build-up value. Read Quality Plus 
- NICOLLET COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, y Service 
in 2 Minnesota. 
tank 
rtifi- Send for free literature describing the BRIGHT 3-Banded ITALIANS 
; G. new Pellett Clover which spreads rapidly — Good as Money Can Buy — 
. J, by underground root system. Long lived, Order now. We will do our utmost 
good honey plant. Pellett Gardens, Atlan- part to ship the day you specify. Full 
—— tic, Iowa. weight, safe arrival and satisfaction 
ting guaranteed in U.S.A. and Canada 
dang SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. PURPLE State health certificate furnished 
: . LOO , good honey plant for wet ; 
land, seed per ounce (40,000 seeds), $1.00; Pelees of —) eee with queens: 
—- 1, pound, $3.00; pound, $8.00. CHAPMAN 1 to 24 $4 se 31lb. Ex. Queens 
) 2- HONEY PLANT, easy to grow, 12 pound, Stem saa ce!|CU Se 
and $1.00; 3 pounds, $5.00. ANISE HYSSOP, ul eachane & 5.50 1.25 
‘ish- blooms from June until frost, ounce, $2.00; If by ro pons F.O.B. Express 
tica, 1% pound, $5.00. SAINFOIN, per pound, parcel post add postage 
$1.00. ne packet each of twelve good ° ° 
— honey plants for $2.00. All postpaid. Cir- Norman Bros. Apiaries 
= = on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, : Ramer, Alabama 
all : RTL iiitiiii iti titi iit oeceeegs > 
163- Raise your own trees and shrubs from 
seed for shade, windbreak, snow fence, rc 
nor a of soil erosion, =. — | ow ( — L << —<$< 
an and information write Woodlot Seed Co., 
red Norway, Michigan. | Th 0 Poe Forget | 
-er- 
e 
Mc- 14 Varieties honey plant seeds. Rare | 00 Rule to Go By 
vegetable seeds. Complete jine fruit trees, | p+ Pte Bees and Queens from 
sae shrubs, roses, gladiolus bulbs, etc. List and abama iari . 
full sample packet seeds, 10c. Robert Mead, Apiaries, Uriah, Ala. 
uit- White River Jct., Vermont. 4 Queens 2-Ib. 3-lb. 
uc- ay 91.40 $4.50 $5.85 
n- . . ie . 
4 BEEKEEPERS’ COURSE 100-up 1:20 yrs A 
= At long last! May 10, through 15, 1948, Our aim: Once a customer 
— six full-day course in beekeeping in the alw 
apiary of the South’s leading authorities T rt + nae 
ony on Swarm Control; Queen Rearing; Queen wen y-ilve years 
ard Introduction; Package Bee Installation; continued service. 
rds Hive Manipulation; Honey. Grading and e F 
2m Packing; Making Increases; Disease Diag- Alabama Apiaries 
Be, nosis and Control; Moving Pictures each Uri ? 
rst night on Practical Beekeeping in the South. riah, Alabama 
—_ For full information address L. C. Dotson, | \ — meee ee 
1c- 207 Haas-Howell Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 
oe SUPPLIES ye ng wengner years 
B. 1 3 
ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 6c an ces and Queens = 
— SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a fon and three frame nuclei. We 
ce real service on Lewis-Dadant Bee Supplies, vee good rail connections to all 
or- honey containers, and labels at a price northern points. We begin ship- i 
ir- saving to you. Top market price paid for ment fon first. Will trade for 
r- extracted honey and beeswax. HONEY re oundation or new bee sup- : 
SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 NORTH WASH- plies. = 
- INGTON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE- Walker Apiaries E 
n = 
Box 894 Phar : 
x- POLLEN SUBSTITUTES ———e oe 
6, SOYBEAN FLOUR—(Expeller processed) ' 
— 12-Ib. bag, $1.80; 24-Ib., bag, $2.90; 100-Ib. FUCUCUOGEUSOQUOCCOURECSOCERCEOOSSOREOECCEOGOORSOCHECHOOEORSOCSRORRRSROROOREOEES’ 
Ip bag, $9.50. DRIED BREWERS YEAST — 3 2 
ne (Animal), 1 to 25 lIbs., $0.35 per Ib., 25-lb. Italian 
ar bag, $6.25; —— a. —— ra al- k 
"i- low for postage i y parcel post. Free in- 
structions for using with your order. HON- Pac age Bees and Queens 
7" EY SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 NO. WASH- High Quality — Prompt Service 
“a INGTON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS MINNE- Write us for April and May Booking 
SOTA. 
= Bennett Bee Farms 
| TURKEYS 1504 N. Main St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
— RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. Write 
A for free information ve — 
| make up to $3000 in your own back yard. 
9 Address: NATIONAL TURKEY INSTI- Protect your future. Buy your 
TUTE, Dept. 253, Columbus, Kansas. extra Savings Bonds Now. 
E April, 1948 247 
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All shipped in new cages 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.50 
3-lb. package with queen, 5.50 
Each additional lb., $1.00 each 


Untested Queens: 


Queens & Package Bees | 


BEI <ocnadaasasncuantaaes $1.25 each 
EeROCRayeereeee 1.20 each 
OT re 1.15 each 


Health certificate with every order. 


Alamance Bee Company 
Graham, N. C. 
Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. 
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Bright Italian Bees 


We are booked up with orders to 
April 25th, but can still take or- 
ders for later dates, so rush your 
orders now. We have been ship- 
ping the bright Italian bees for 27 
years. We guarantee health cer- 
tificate, safe arrival, and satisfac- 
tion. All packages F.O.B. express. 


2-lb. package with queen, $4.25 ea. 
3-lb. package with queen, 5.50 ea. 
Young laying queens, $1.25 ea. 


Norman Bee Company 
Ramer, Alabama 
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Leather Italian Queens 
Begin shipping April 1st 
Send 


| 
Your 


| 
Order 


| 
$1.25 


O. K. Anderson & Son 
Coffee Springs, Ala. | 











MISCELLANEOUS 


JOHNSON’S Mechanical Device for ap- 
plying paste to labels, fast, and efficient 
55c each, postpaid. Dealers write for prices. 
JOHNSON’S Smoker Cane made of steel. 
Just stick cane in ground, slip smoker off 
as needed. Fits all standard sized smokers, 
$1.00 each postpaid. JOHNSON’S Pick-up 
beekeeper’s wheelbarrow. Picks ‘em wu 
and sets ’em down. Wheel them up a plan 
onto a truck. Has large rubber tire. Send 
for circular. Paul W. Johnson, Route 2, 
Peru, Indiana. 








“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES” 32 page 
booklet: drawings, instructions on how to 
build, $1.00. H. C. Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, 
Richboro 19, Penna. 








SOUTH AFRICAN BEEKEEPING 
Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P.O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


MAGAZINES 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
of Great Britain and the only eclatiees in 











al bee review in existence. Spe es in 
the world’s news in both science an@ prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including subscription to the paper. 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, e 
hos hy End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
and. 





WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER— of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00. 206 Donalda 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy against 
25 cents (ls 6d.) postage stamp. ¥azarly, 
7s, 6d, ($1.50) International Money Order. 
Apply Bhupen Apiaries, (Himalayas) Ram- 
garrh, Dist. Naini Tal, U.P. India. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen with more 
information on range sheep than any other 
magazine published. Subscription—$1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
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ITALIANS 

Bees and Queens for 1948 

Dark three-banded strain 

that are good producers. 
2 lb. Pkg. with queen ...... $3.95 
3 lb. Pkg. with queen ...... 4.95 
oo ee 1.15 

$1.00 deposit required 
on each package booked. 
A. M. PEACH 





Baldwyn, Miss. y 


_——_sor ee ae 























Bright Italian Queens 
Queens from our apiaries will give you beautiful gentle bees and ser- 
vice unexcelled. Many class them as Goldens. Many years’ experience 
has taught us the how in rearing the best. 
Untested queens: 1 to 24, $1.25 each; 25 to 99, $1.15 each; 100 up, $1.10 
each. Queens clipped and air mailed upon request. 


Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 163, Klondike, Texas. 
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sHCNSCNUEOCAOOEAOGOCUGECCOURGOCCASSGOCEEOCERECeeceeceeceencecececenageacaat My 
Age : Italian 
fici = 
prices : Package Bees and Queens 
er of for 1948 : 
no : 
ick-up For Choice Shipping Dates z 
re : Place Your Order Now 
sien : Each Package With 
5 Young Laying Queen 
; page 1-24 25-49 50-99 100-up 
ow to 3 lb. $5.50 $5.35 $5.20 $5.00 
pane, 2 Ib. 4.50 4.35 4.20 4.00 
ea : Extra Queens, $1.25 each 
aes : Send $1.00 per package deposit ? 
iption : to book your order and hold : 
Box : shipping date. Balance due 10 : 
— : days before shipment is made. : 
? Deposits promptly refunded if : 
cameeh : order is cancelled. Live deliv- 
en. ? ery guaranteed. Health certifi- : 
es in = cate with each order. Packages : 
eae = are shipped Express Collect. : 
A ? Quality does not cost—It pays : 
e : Fi a : 
Eng- : The Wilbanks Apiaries_ : 
: Claxton, Georgia = 
f- : = 
mane To vvannnsenaennensenseeananennenncecnecsnccseneecenensnscesececeesosesesosgans™ 
alda i a alec cicttaritac te 
ails (_-——_——___—_—— 
only | 
inst The Star Bee Farm 
irly, e + 
der. | Quality Italian | 
oi | Queens & Package Bees | 
in- | We are booking orders for spring 19- 
ich- | 48 delivery. Only 20% with order, bal- 
AT ance 10 days before shipping date. 
ore | We guarantee live arrival and health 
= | certificate with each shipment. 
ana | 2 Ib. package with queen, $4.00 | 
— | 3 Ib. package with queen, 5.00 | 
| 4 lb. package with queen, 6.00 | 
| The Star Bee Farm 
Hessmer, La. | 
K ——______ — —_—__j 
, QUEENS ITALIAN QUEENS 
Northern Raised — Northern Bred 
These HARDY SELECTED QUEENS 
a are from heavy honey producing | 
a | Stock and no BETTER QUEENS are 
produced. Booking orders now. June 
Ist to November Ist, each $1.50. Cash 
with order. Air mail service. 
Baker’s Apiaries 
| |__ Soames eee ee 














Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 











April, 1948 











Plant's 


3-Banded Italians 
Shipped on time in new, light 
weight cages. State Health 
Certificate with each shipment. 


Live, full weight arrival. 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. w. queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 


3-lb. pkg. w. queen 5.75 5.50 5.25 
4-lb. pkg. w. queen 7.00 6.75 6.50 
Queens $1.25 each, any quantity 
20% holds shipping date 
Balance two weeks before 
shipping. 

Packages F.O.B. 
Queens Postpaid 


W. E. Plant 
Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 








NORMAN'S 
Package Bess and Quééns 


Quality — Service — Experience 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens. Nothing 
but the best bright 3-Band Italians. Prompt 
service, full weight packages, young lay- 
ing queens, safe arrival, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

State Health Certificate Furnished 


Unt. QUEENS  .....c.cccccccccccccccsscccrssccecscocsceces 

Tested Queens .........cccceeceeee 

2-lb. pkg. with Queen .... 

3-lb. pkg. with Queen 
All packages F.O.B. Express 


JOHN A. NORMAN 


Route 2 Ramer, Ala. 
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Bread and Butter Queens 


HOLLOPETER reared Northern bred- 
for-business strain Italians. Young 
laying queens, May 20-June 20, $1.25; 
June 20-November 20, $1.00. 
White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 
, Gleanings Advertisers Since 1911 
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1948 
Package Bees and Queens 
Prices: 
1-49 50-99 100-up 
2 Ib. with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 Ib. with queen et 5.50 5.00 
Queens 1.35 1.25 1.00 
Above prices will hold unless price of 
sugar is materially increased. 
Homan Bros. 
R. 2 Shannon, Miss. 
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Our shipping season usually starts the last days of March. 
Prior to that we book only approximately fifty percent of 
average capacity. With average production we will be ac- 
cepting more orders daily throughout the shipping season. 


For some years we have been promising our patrons that we would 
attempt to produce more queens. Our goal incidentally was to pro- 
duce twice as many queens as package bees. This year that goal has 
been attained. ‘lhe reason of the delay was a shortage of skilled la- 
bor or men to train into the work. At the present time this shortage 
has been overcome. Most of our patrons who buy package bees de- 
sire to purchase a few extra queens and at times we have had to re- 
fuse this accommodation. Now, you may order these extra queens 
and there will also be some for straight queen orders. 


1948-1947 Prices 
Lot Queens 2 lb. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 lb. 
1-5 $1.55 $4.75 $6.00 $7.25 $8.50 
5-15 1.50 4.65 5.90 7.15 8.40 
15-25 1.40 4.50 5.75 7.00 8.25 
25-up 1.35 4.40 5.65 6.90 8.15 


Above package prices include queen. Queenless packages, subtract $1.35 
from price of package with queen. All queens are airmail, postpaid, but 
package bees are F.O.B. shipping point and are shipped Express collect. 
It is preferable to ship package bees by Railway Express. However, they 
can be mailed and in that event customers should include postage. 

TERMS: Small orders, cash in full. Large orders, 20 percent deposit, bal- 
ance to be received two weeks before shipping date. U.S. funds. A 10 
percent discount is allowed on package bees if shipment is to be made 
after May 20th. A 20 percent discount is allowed on queens if shipment 


is to be made after May 20th, and a 30 percent discount is allowed on 
queens to be shipped after June Ist. 


One of the World’s Leading Strains of Light Colored Italians 


The Daniels Apiaries Picayune, Miss. 
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PACKAGE BEES. ...BESSONET’S. ... QUEENS 


Good Italian stock bred for production. 


Rush us your order for some 
good dates we have to offer. Prices: 
Quantity Queens 2 lb. Pkg. 3 lb. Pkg. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 5.85 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 





Bessonet Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 
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GOOCH’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
15,000 Queens will be ready for shipment to YOU in the early S —. Bright 
Yellow and 3-Banded Italians—EACH THE DAUGHTER OF A QUE N THAT 
HAS PRODUCED 300 OR MORE POUNDS SURPLUS HONEY IN ONE SEA- 
SON, AND MATED TO DRONES OF EQUAL QUALITY. 
In Lots of: 1-10 11-49 
Queens Each $1.40 $1.30 $1.15 
Live delivery guaranteed. Health certificate furnished with each order. 
PROFITABLE BEEKEEPING BEGINS WITH GOOCH’S QUEENS. 


Jesse E. Gooch & Sons, Route 3, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


50-100 
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PACKAGES NEED A START 
—THEN A BOOST 
(Continued from page 215) 
package colonies, with just a start, 
to produce 132 pounds of honey 
the first year, working entirely on 
foundation. The extra ‘boost’? was 
not needed because of warmth dur- 
ing the crucial period, and expan- 
sion of the colonies was never halt- 
ed. Weather conditions in the North 
are quite different, I am sure, hence 

I suggest the “‘boost’’. 

A right start and a “boost” given 
packages by the buyer should as- 
sure success. The gathered crop 
should be bountiful, provided fa- 
vorable conditions for nectar secre- 
tion prevail. 

Apison, Tennessee. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2 lb. package with queen ........ $4.00 
3 Ib. package with queen ........ 5.00 
GI encetisinisknaiscsscontiaaesnsinaccsexions 1.15 
We guarantee safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction. 10% books your order, 
balance 10 days before shipping. 
Health certificate with each ship- 
ment. 


Bayou Bee Company 
Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. 
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Booked to Capacity 


on Packages 


Thanks to every one 
Can accept orders for a few hun- 
dred queens for May 15th to 
June 25th. Three Band Italians. 


i eee $1.25 ea. 
i S| eee 1.10 ea. 
25 or more ...... 1.00 ea. 


Crowville Apiaries 
Rt. 1 Winnsboro, La. 
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Three Pound Package Bees 


with or without Queens 
Open shipping dates: 
April 20th to May 25th. 
Three pound packages 
with queens, $5.25 each. 
Health Certificate 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Baughn Stone 


nt. 2 Box 12 Idabel, Oklahoma 
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Three-Band Italian Package Bees 


Full weight, prompt shipment, young bees. State 
health certificate with each shipment. Live arrival 
guaranteed. Replacement or refund made promptly 
upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 


Prices for 1948 with young laying queens: 
Lots of 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
1 to 29 $4.25 $5.40 $6.55 $7.70 


30 or more 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 
5% discount on 100 or more packages 


If queenless packages are wanted, deduct $1.25 
each from above prices. 


Jackson Apiaries 


Funston, Georgia 
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Package Bees with Queens 


While They Last 


Italians 


; 1to9 10to49 50to99 100-up 
2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 


3 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
Queens (each) $1.35 Tested $2.00 

By Express — We Serve to Serve Again 


May we reserve the date you desire for your shipment? 


Sunny South Apiaries Marksville, La. 


I. Clark. Proprietor 
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Italians or Caucasians 


Over a quarter of a century in the same place, in the same business. 
1to5 6 or more 
2-lb. package with young queen ...... $4.25 each $4.00 each 
3-lb. package with young queen ...... 5.25 each 5.00 each 
My motto: I will expect to do business with you again. 
H. E. GRAHAM - - - - Cameron, Texas 

















1-24 


Leather-Colored Italians 
Package Bees and Queens 


$1.40 $4.50 $5 85 $7 20 ment. Prices as follows: 

; : ’ J 1-49 50- 

25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 2 Ib. pkg. with queen $4.25 $4.00 

100-up §=1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 4 lb. oie. with p oo 6.25 6.00 
5 Ib. pkg. with queen 7.25 7.00 


Dixieland Apiaries 

















GASPARD’S 
Quality Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 


We are booking orders for spring 
1948 delivery. Only 20% with order, 
balance 10 days before shipping tim. 
We guarantee live arrival, and health 
certificate accompanies each _ ship- 


DIXIELAND’S 


Booking dates open 
in April and May 
Queens 2-lbs. 3-Ilbs. 4-lbs. 


Queens $1.35 


Gaspard Bee Company 


Hessmer, La. 


Greenville, Alabama 
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|Live delivery, full weight, prompt ship- : Uvalde honey commery . 
jment, and a health certificate guaran- There are a few 2 and 2% 
jteed. Prices as listed below: story hives. The remain- 
1-24 25-99 100-up 4 stories. 
| 2 lb. pkg. with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 = der are 3 and 


| 3 lb. pkg. with queen 5.85 5.55 5.25 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 7.25 6.85 6.50 
| 5 lb. pkg. with queen 8.55 8.15 17.75 
| Queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 
Booked up for package bees until 
May 5th. Open dates for queen or- 
ders after April 15th. 


For Sale — Uvalde Bees 


Owner has 350 hives of 
bees in the world famous 


For Sale 
Three-banded Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 


These bees are at Sabinal, 
in Uvalde County, Texas. 


Inspection certificate fur- 
| § nished. Will sell the 350 
1 § hives for $5000. Write: 
Farris Homan J. W. Small 


Shannon, Mississippi Chriesman, Texas 
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A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 237) 

in the upper portions of the combs. 
Cells adjacent to the brood will con- 
tain pollen of various colors. Balls 
of pollen may be seen on the legs of 
worker bees. This pollen is placed 
in the cells of the combs to be used 
later as larval food. Fresh nectar 
may be seen glistening in the cells. 


There are three kinds of cells— 
worker, drone, and queen. The 
worker cells are about 1/5 inch in 
diameter. The drone cells are about 
¥, inch in diameter and are usually 
found in the lower portion of the 
comb and are easily detected be- 
cause they project somewhat be- 
yond the general surface of the 
worker cells. Drone cells look like 
the ends of small bullets. 


Queen cells appear before the 
swarm issues and are usually built 
along the lower edges of the combs 
and are easily found because instead 
of being horizontal, as are worker 
and drone cells, they are vertical in 
position, resembling peanut shells 
in appearance and size. 


Are Brothers and Sisters of a 
Drone’s Father His 
Uncles and Aunts? 

I attended the Cook - DuPage 
County annual beekeepers’ banquet 
in Chicago on February 14. At 
each plate was found a sheet of pa- 
per on which were printed 20 ques- 
tions. The heading of this para- 
graph was question No. 1. To the 
right of each question were the 
words ‘“‘Right or Wrong’’. We were 
to check each statement. Quite a 
number of beekeepers were fooled 
on the first question because they 
assumed that a drone has a father 
when, as a matter of fact, we are 
told by authorities that a drone has 
no father and only one grandfather 
on his mother’s side. The people at 
the tables exchanged papers while 
Dr. Milum read the correct answers. 
Quite a number got low grades. 
One or two beekeepers made a 95 
grade which was very good. I’m 
not saying what my grade was. I 
do know that I had a wonderful tur- 
key dinner with all the trimmings 
including different kinds of cakes 
sweetened with honey, and honey 
ice cream—made by the wives of 
the beekeepers present. It was a 
wonderful get-together. 


April, 1948 
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Package Bees and Queens 
Our own strain hardy and de- 
pendable three-banded ‘Italians, 
headed by select young queens. 
Safe arrival and_ satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

We offer prompt service, full 
weight young bees, all new light 
cages, health certificate with ev- 
ery shipment. Still have a num- 
ber choice dates open. 


Prices: 

1-24 25-99 100-up 
Queens $1.40 $1.30 $1.20 
2-lb. pkg. 4.50 4.25 4.00 
3-Ilb. pkg. 5.85 5.55 5.25 
4-lb. pkg. 7.20 6.85 6.50 


Special offer on 
queenless packages. 
“We strive to please” 


Port Gibson Apiaries 


Port Gibson, Miss. 
A ____— ve 
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10,000 
Eby’s Package Bees 


3-lb., $5.00 each, any number 
Booking orders now for early 
delivery. 10% with order, bal- 
ance before delivery. 
Good honey producing strain 
Italians 


Hyland Apiaries 


Sylvester, Georgia 
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Italian Package Bees 


with Queens 
1to12 13 to 49 50 
3 Ib. pkg., $5.25 $5.00 $4.90 


J. R. N. Harber 
Box 381 Alma. Ga. 

















- NORTHERN QUEENS © 


A hardy improved strain of Italians | 





PRICES JUNE 1 TO NOVEMBER 1 
Untested $1.25 Tested $2.00 
Airmail Postpaid. 

20% will confirm order. 
Prompt Service Satisfaction 


Barger Apiaries Carey, O. 
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QUEENS PACKAGES 
3-Banded Italian 
Rush Orders Filled By Western Union Only 


Prices as follows: 
1to25 26-up 
2-lb. and Young Laying Queen $4.25 each 
3-lb. and Young Laying Queen 
4-lb. and Young Laying Queen 6.80 
QUEENS (Postpaid) 1.25 
Queenless packages, subtract price of queen 
Efficient - Rapid - Honest Service 


Eells Honey & Bee Co., Houma, La., U.S.A. 
“In the Sunny South” 
















Package Bees with Young Queens 
ITALIANS 
1948 1948 


Prices: 

2 Ib. package with queen ............ $4.25 
3 lb. package with queen ............ 5.50 
RE errr errr rT 1.35 


Write for quantity discount. $1.00 per pack- 
age books your order, balance 10 days before 
shipping. Health certificate, live delivery, 
SATISFACTION. 


Bozone Apiaries Waynesboro, Miss. 














Genuine Three Banded 
Italian Queens and Package Bees | 
Quality — Service — Satisfaction — Dependability 
Queens 2lb. pkg. 31b.pkg. 4 Ib. pkg. 5 Ib. pkg. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 $8.55 


25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 8.15 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 7.75 


HOLDER APIARIES 
LEROY, ALABAMA 


IN THE MILD CLIMATE OF THE DEEP SOUTH 
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Above photo shows a part of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 





Italian Bees and Young Queens 


Get your package bees and queens when you want them. 
—— We have open dates for April and May and can most likely 
serve you on dates desired. 






















1to9 10to49 50to99 100-up 
2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 


3 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 
4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
Queens (each) $1.35 Tested $2.00 


Large Queen Orders Solicited 





Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 

















YORK’S 
Package Bees and Queens for 1948 


Quality Bred Italians 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 
Booking orders for May and later shipping; booked for April. 


Package Bees with Queens: 
1to2 3 to 27 30 to 99 102 up 





2-lb. packages $4.65 ea. $4.50 ea. $4.25 ea. $4.00 ea. 
j 3-Ilb. packages 5.85 ea. 5.65 ea. 5.40 ea. 5.15 ea. 
_ : Extra queens 1.50 ea. 1.45 ea. 1.40 ea. 1.35 ea. 
- Queenless packages, deduct $1.15 per package. 
= If convenient, small orders cash, larger orders $1.00 deposit per package, 
| i balance not less than two weeks prior to shipping date. 
York Bee Company Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 














| ; (The Universal Apiaries) 














_ 
3-Banded Italian Bees & Queens 





Package Bees 2 Ib. package with queen: 

i 1-9 10-49 50-99 100-over 
Italian Queens $4.40 $4.20 $4.10 $4.00 
3 Ib. package with queen: 





1-9 10-49 50-99 100-over 
J. F. McVAY $5.40 $5.20 $5.10 $5.00 
Extra Queens, $1.25 each. 
Jackson, I P. Corona 
Alabama Box 124 Kenner, La. 
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BABCOCK'’S ||. 
































New Durabilt Equipment - 

--CYPRESS, the wood Everlasting . 

: --ALUMINUM, the lifetime metal i 

| --WORKMANSHIP unsurpassed " 

Write for FREE 1948 CATALOG j 
BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY | 7 

803 Sumter Street Columbia, S. C. | I . 
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Sold Out on Nuclei and Packages for 1948 


QUEENS 


Beginning May Ist, we will have available extra queens for im- 
mediate shipment. These queens of Italian stock are raised by 
our own breeders, all of whom have had many years experience 
in commercial honey production. This knowledge of the problem 
of making a living from the bees has taught us the value of having 
a hardy, prolific, and yet reasonably gentle strain of bees. 








wnt 


Our breeding stock has been tested and tried in all parts of the 
country and has given satisfaction to both the commercial bee- 
keeper and the beginner. 





We are in a position to give quick, courteous service, and to fill 
your orders when you want them, whether large or small. Live 
delivery and freedom from disease are guaranteed. All queens 
are mailed postpaid. 


Prices on young laying Italian queens: 





I sos hactncete deci ccccesmcnpaniaascansan seen $1.25 each 
Te I 5s oan esaee oeereecs canes 1.10 each 


Durabilt Equipment 





Immediate shipment from large stock 


STANDARD 10-FRAME HIVES, complete as illustrat- 


ed on opposite page. ‘Equipped with either divided 
or solid bottom bar frames. Each, $5.85. ............ 5 for $25.40 


HIVE BODIES or deep supers, complete with frames, 12 50 
nails, frame rests, and hand holds on all sides, 5 for « 


5 hive Domgies Withewl IFAMES. ...............c0sccevcccsscceccesseaess 6.95 
BOTTOM BOARDS, standard reversible type, made 5 45 
from Tidewater Red Cypress. ..................cccccceeeeee 5 for * 
METAL COVERS, telescoping on all sides, complete 7 45 
with heavy guage aluminum covering, ................ 5 for . 


TMAUOUNEDUANULAONLANONAOOOOOUOUNNNSENENANGUOQQONOENNSSOOOUUOUOSENOAQOANOOOUAU tS SHNUAUOOOOOOUUUUNONNOONOQLUUUNSEONONONOUSQUQUUUU GALAN 


SHALLOW EXTRACTING SUPERS, complete with 9 2 
wedge bar frames with divided bottom bars ...... 5 for 7 5 


All equipment is furnished in 10-frame size unless otherwise specified 


BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 


Columbia, South Carolina 
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JENSEN’S 
“Magnolia State” and 
Disease Resistant Stock 


Favorable conditions last fall, 


and 
good wintering have brought our bees 


through in wonderful shape. Conser- 
vative bookings now enable us to ac- 
cept some additional orders. Write or 
wire your estimated requirements for 
making up winter losses or for expan- 
sion, and we will advise promptly 
what we are able to do for you. 
Packages of pure Italian bees only, 
but can supply with queens of either 
stock, and will be available April list 
due to early start we have made. 
Packages with 
“Magnolia State” Italian Queens 
Prices: 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2 Ib. with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 


3 lb. with queen 5.85 5.55 5.25 
Queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 
Disease Resistant Queens. Daughters 


of stock bred and tested in the North. 
Isolation bred, assuring the greatest 
possible purity of stock and degree of 
resistance, plus other desirable char- 
acteristics peculiar to this strain. 
Prices: 1-9, $1.65; 10-49, $1.55; 
50-99, $1.45; and 100-up, $1.40 each. 


Jensen’s Apiaries 


Macon, Miss. 
The business QUALITY built. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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After May 10 
We Offer: 


Italian Queens 
Booster Packages 
Packages with Queens 


in any quantity 


After May 20: 


Italian Queens, 
90c each 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 
Established 1892 
Wire or Phone Macon, Miss. 
Prairie Point, Miss. 
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CAUCASIANS 
: CARNIOLANS 
Gentle, prolific, wonderful wurk- 
ers. Breeders northern bred, from 
our N. J. yards. Untested queens, 


$1.30 each by Air Mail. Carniolans mated 
in Caucasian yard. Unable to establish sep- 
arate yard for this race here this season. 
Albert G. Hann, LaBelle, Florida. Box 4115 











Better Bred Queens Three Banded Italians: 


Better Bred Queens and Bees 
Just ask your neighbor about our stock, service, and friendly deal- 
We’re sure there is one near you who has tried them and has 
been buying for a number of years, as we have many satisfied cus- 
tomers in practically all the states and throughout Canada. 
season looks very promising for plenty early bees which will insure 
a great quantity of bees throughout the shipping season. 
rect from this ad and be among our many satisfied customers. 


Tried and Proven 


ings. 


Queens 
1 to 24 $1.40 
25 tto 99 1.30 
100 up 1.20 


Calvert Apiaries 


$4.50 


This 
Order di- 








3 Ib. 4 lb. 
$5.85 $7.20 
5.55 6.85 
5.25 6.50 


Calvert, Alabama 
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Freed Bees Pig Iron? 
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Down in the deep South of the United 
States of North America, where the production 
of package bees and extra queens is concen- 
trated, there is a known soil deficiency of sev- 
eral mineral......... Salt is typical. Dairy feed 
with 1% “mineral mix’”’ content is commonplace 
with progressive dairymen. The factual results 
are miraculous. 


On our effort to produce better bees, we 
are committed to a policy of continued research. 
Our No. 1 project is to ascertain if (and to what 
extent) the quality and productivity of our bees 
can be increased by the supplemental feeding of 
these chemicals lacking in our soil.... To finance 
various research projects, we are setting aside 
(as an expense to be borne by us) fifty cents 
from the sale of each package of bees. 














As yet we can fill additional orders up to 
4000 pounds of bees and 2500 extra, three-band 
Italian queens. 2 pound package with queen, 
$4.25; and 3 pound package with queen, $5.50. 
Queens, $1.25; tested queens, $2.00. At this late 
date payment in full with order is necessary for 
prompt service. If we cannot ship within 5 
days of requested date, your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Live delivery by collect 
express, of course, guaranteed. 


Financial reference: American National 
Bank & Trust Co., Mobile, Alabama. Ethical 
reference: Mr. Eugene Cutts, President, Ala- 
bama Beekeepers’ Association. 


Southern Apiaries and Supply Co. 


Chatom, Alabama 
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— Caucasian and Italian Cross — 
We still have dates in April and early May on which we can book several 
We can load trucks and can use your packages. 


thousand packages of bees. 
Write for prices on truck-load lots. 


= For gentle, high-producing bees try our Italian-Caucasian strain that have 
proven themselves successful in honey production. 

All packages headed by young queens bred from carefully selected stock 
tested in our northern honey producing yards, and ail queens are reared in 
standard three-frame nuclei, assuring you of a queen that will produce a crop. 

— Satisfaction Guaranteed — 


5000 3-lb. packages at the following prices: 


50-99, $5.30; 
20% to book order — Balance 10 days prior shipment 


1-9, $5.65; 10-49, $5.40; 


TELE LL 


W000 eee 


100-up, $5.15. 


Innanen Apiaries 


Member Sioux Honey Association 
Southern Branch and Shipping Point: 


= Northern Branch: 
= Sioux Rapids, Iowa 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 
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BEE MAN’S KIT 


Build it yourself, from easy to follow patterns. 
A place for everything. 


For $1.00 you receive a full sized pattern on 
cardboard with bill of material and instruction 


Frank Stranzl 


437 Belvedere St. 
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San Francisco 17, Calif. 








RANGE SHELTERS $33.85 


SIZE FOR 100 PULLETS 
Sturdy attractive range shelters, fully 
built and painted. Assembly in half an 
hour. Our price is below your cost to 
build your own shelters. Save feed and 
raise better pullets on range. Shipped in 
flat sections. Shipping weight 230 lbs. Al- 
so feeders, scoops, etc. Free literature. 

BOOHER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
M.C.-28 Niles Avenue Warren, Ohio 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


BEE SUPPLIES—9 two-story colonies, 
extra supers, frames. Other equipment. 
Bees will be inspected. J. Cropsey, Pom- 
fret Center, Conn. 


FOR SALE—200 colonies bees, 338 su- 
pers comb, 219 hives comb, three 2-ton 
storage tanks, hives supers with frames, 
miscellaneous equipment. Inspection cer- 
tificate furnished. L. P. Hazell, 4369 Wal- 
nut St., Riverside, California. 


SPECIAL NOTICE to Beekeepers in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, and 
the Northeast: As a service to beekeepers 
who have buckwheat and strong flavored 
honey which will qualify for the Govern- 
ment Purchase Program, we can handle a 
limited amount at 10c per Ib. delivered to 
Groton, N. Y. Please send sample and write 
us quantity, type, and grade available, 
following which shipping instructions will 
be issued. Finger Lakes Honey Producers, 
Groton, N. Y 


JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 241) 
The Cook DuPage Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next meet- 
ing Saturday evening, April 17, 19- 
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| 48, at 7:30 at the Paul Revere Park 


Field House, 2509 W. Irving Park 
Rd., Chicago, Ill.—A. J. Smith, Sec. 


aS 

Clark County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its next regular 
meeting in the Assembly Room of 
the Court House at Springfield, O., 
at 8 p.m., April 13.—H. R. Swisher. 


SS 

The April meeting of the Worces- 
ter County Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held on the 17th. It will 
meet at the Worcester Natural His- 
tory Museum, 12 State St., at 6:30 
p.m. with a bean supper.—Eugene 
Trainor, Publicity Director. 


——Sw 

Dr. Lloyd R. Watson of Alfred, 
N. Y., passed away recently at the 
age of 71. Dr. Watson was a native 
of New York State, a graduate of 
Alfred University, a teacher in New 
York State School of Agriculture, 
Storrs Agricultural College in Con- 
necticut, and he served for a year 
as state apiarist in Texas. In 1922 
he won his Ph. D degree at Cornell 
University for developing the tech- 
nique for instrumental insemination 
of the queen bee. He wrote a book 
entitled “Controlled Mating of 
Queenbees” which has been read 
with much interest during the years. 
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USDA PURCHASES DARK HONEY 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today the purchase by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of 10,851,780 
pounds of domestically produced strong- 
flavored honey. 

Predominantly of Heartsease and Buck- 
wheat varieties, the purchase price ranged 
from 1142 to 1312 cents per pound, with 
an average of 12.74 cents, f.o.b. shipping 
point, processed and packed for export. 
This reflects 10 cents or more per pound 
to beekeepers. Area of purchase was larg- 
lv New York and midwestern States, 
though some was purchased as far south 
as Texas and as far west as California. 

The purchase was made under the pro- 
gram announced by the Department Jan- 
uary 28, 1948, and the entire amount will 
be used by the Army for relief feeding in 
Europe.—United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, March 12, 1948. 


The annual meeting of the California 
Bee Breeders’ Association was held at the 
College Apiary at Davis on January 6. 

Dr. J. E. Eckert of the University dis- 
cussed the need of a good lawyer well 
versed in beekeeping problems to repre- 
sent members of the industry in civil 
cases 

Dr. Harry H. Laidlaw, Jr., the new mem- 
ber of the beekeeping staff at Davis, dis- 
cussed his plans of work in the field of 
bee breeding and artificial insemination. 

Air shipments of package bees was dis- 
cussed by a representative of the United 
Air Lines. 

An agent of the Railway Express prom- 
ised as good or better service on package 
bee shipments which set a record in Cali- 
fornia last year both in volume and low 
number of damage claims. 

A tacking or stapling machine was dem- 
onstrated in assembling packages. 

It was voted to form a cooperative to 
facilitate in the purchase of materials and 
equipment. . 

The officers for the year are: President, 
A. M. Hengy, Oroville; Vice - President, 
Loyd Campbell, Colusa; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, John Shackelford, Live Oak. 


4 

HOW INSECTS AFFECT LEGUMES 
(Continued from page 221) 
served as they too endanger bene- 
ficial insects if applied when the 
plants are in bloom. Poison bran 
bait. of no value against plant bugs, 
is a most economical and effective 
destroyer of crickets and grasshop- 
pers. 

Destruction of the harmful insects 
promotes plant growth and results 
ina greater yield of hay or seed. If 
intended for seed, there are more 
blossoms on the protected plants, 
which when visited by bees and oth- 
er pollen carrying insects, results in 
maximum seed yield. Farmers are 
rapidly growing more conscious of 
the value of protecting their legumes 
from injurious insects and at the 
Same time making sure that the pol- 
linating insects are not endangered. 


April, 1948 
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Calling All Beekeepers 
Calling All Beekeepers 


| We are offering you — 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES that 
have been giving satisfaction all 
over the U.S. and Canada. If 
| you have been our customer you 
| know; if not, now is the time to 


| 
try for yourself. 





Packages are prepared  over- 
weight with young queens and 
| bees of producing strains bred 
| for increase production. 
| 1948 Prices: 
2 lb. with queen ........ $4.00 
| 3 1b. with queen ........ 5.00 
| 10% deposit with order, balance 
ten days before shipping date. 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed” 





Rossman & Long 
P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 








| 
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Italian 
Package Bees and 
Queens for 1948 


1-29 30-98 99-u 

- 2 ibs. with queen $4.30 $4.15 $4.00 ' 

3 lbs. with queen 5.30 5.15 5.00 4 

- Extra queens 1.35 1.30 1.25 Y 

For queenless packages deduct 
the price of the queen. 


a a ae ae ee 
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Package prices are f.o.b. Tifton, 
Ga. Queens only are postpaid. 


Terms: $1.00 deposit per pack- 
age when the order is booked 
and the remainder is due 10 
days prior to shipping. Can- 
cellations are in order at any 
time prior to shipping and de- 
posits will be promptly re- 
turned. 


| Girardeau Apiaries , 
! Tifton, Georgia | 
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Rich’s Leather Italian | 
Package Bees and Queens 


We guarantee every queen that is shipped to be mated 
and of proven laying ability, also that there is no gentler 
or higher producing stock available. 


Prices: From April ist to June Ist. 


Queens 2 lbs. 3 Ibs. 4 lbs. 9. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 | 3. 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 | 4- 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 5 


We are also happy to announce that we will have available May 15th queens 

from the finest disease resistant stock yet developed. They compare very fa- 

vorably with the gentle temper of our proven regular stock. Their honey gath- Q) 

ering ability is also equal to the best that we have to offer. All queens up to 
May 15th are sold out. 


Add 30c per queen when ordering disease resistant stock 


The Rich Honey Farms Jeanerette, La. 

















G ARON ’S Queens from Northern Bred T 
A.F.B Disease Resistant Stock € 
These Queens are bred from the Finest available Disease Resistant stock and for 
Heavy honey production, Moderate temper, and other Desirable characteristics. — 
Prices: 1-9, $1.65; 10-24, $1.55; 25-99, $1.50; 100-up, $1.45. 
Our D.R. Queens may be had with packages by including these charges to ——— 


queenless packages shown in our ad on page 196 of this magazine. 
Health Certificates on all shipments 


Garon Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. 























WE PRODUCE QUALITY QUEENS! 


Three-Banded Italians Italians Mated to Caucasian Drones 
and Pure Caucasians 


Queens, 1-24, $1.40 ea.; 25-49, $1.30 ea.; 50-100, $1.20 ea. 


Vigorous young laying queens. Gentle, prolific, and heavy honey producers. 
Postage prepaid. Health certificate furnished with every shipment, and LIVE 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED. To obtain choice shipping dates, order promptly. 


Pine Bluff Bee Farms Rt. 3 Pine Bluff, Ark. 








: Italian Package Bees 
and Queens for 1948 


Prices: 
2 lb. pkg with queen $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 5.00 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 6.00 
5 Ib. pkg. with queen 7.00 
Queens 1.35 
5% discount on order of 5 packages 
or more, and 10% discount on orders 
after May 20th. 
Health certificate Prompt shipment 
Live arrival guaranteed 
B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
Moreauville, La. 
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Italian Queens and 
Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for 1948 
delivery, only 20% with order, bal- 
ance 10 days before shipping date 
We_ guarantee live delivery and 
health certificate with each ship- 
ment. 
Prices as follows: 

2 Ib. pkg. with queen $4.00 

3 Ib. pkg. with queen 5.00 

4 lb. pkg. with queen 6.00 


Clover Bee Farms 
Hessmer, La. 
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TANQUARY’S 
Italian Bees and Queens for 1948 


Our 6,000 colonies and 14,000 nuclei were never in better 
shape. This means we can ship you good package bees 
and queens. TANQUARY bees and queens for good crops 
—they do the job for you. 


1to5 6to49 50to99 100-up 

2-lb. packages bees with queens $4.50 $4.35 $4.20 $4.00 
3-Ib. packages bees with queens 5.65 5.50 5.25 5.00 
4-Ib. packages bees with queens 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 
5-lb. packages bees with queens 7.75 7.50 t.00 7.00 
QUEENS (POSTPAID) 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.20 


QUEENS—TESTED (POSTPAID)—Any number—$2.00 each. 
QUEENLESS Packages, deduct price of queen. 
QUEENS clipped at no extra cost. 
$1.00 per package books your order, balance ten days 
before shipment is made. We are booking orders fast. 
All bees shipped in new cages. Health certificate with 

each shipment. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


BEE WISE — ORDER EARLY 
Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 
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Honey Girl Apiaries 
Package Bees and Queens when you want them 
e 
ltalian Queens and Bees 

1to9 10to49 50to99 100-up 

2 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 

3 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 

4 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 

Extra Queen, Untested, $1.35. Tested, $2.00. Any quantity. 

W. E. Case, Proprietor Moreauville, La. 
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QUEENS _ Fall Queens a Specialty QUEENS 
You send the order; I have the queens 
LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 
1 to 25, $1.35; 26 and up, $1.20—From Imported Strains. 


Y% books orders. Balance before shipping. All queens clipped 
and by mail at no extra cost. (All queens after June 15, $1.00) 


J.B. TATE & SON 


1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tennessee. Tel. No. 34509M 
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Look for this Sign 
When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 


Many open dates in May 
3-banded Italians only 











Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


7, 
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1-9 10- 
2-lb. swarms with queens $4.50 $4 
3-lb. swarms with queens 5.75 5 
, f , Trade Mk. Reg. Young laying queens, $1.25 each; 
- =e ms U.S. Pat. Off. 100 and up, $1.00. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 
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Ephardt Honey Farms 
Batchelor, Louisiana 


Package Bees with Carniolan Queens 


May Delivery by Express 
2 Ibs. bees, young laying CARNIOLAN QUEEN 
3 lbs. bees, young laying CARNIOLAN QUEEN ............ 5.50 
| Extra CARNIOLAN QUEENS. ................cccccccccscccscccecceecses 1.35 
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Three Banded Italian Queens & Packaged Bees 
Full weight, highest quality, prompt delivery 
REE SE UE a te eT TEe ee ceree ae 
EE SIE, « snes ccrsascnacceeasidasatonsonansnesvedoacans aawied .. SSO 

Each additional pound, $1.00 

Untested Queens: 

ie ta MINE Niclas dancen dpi ashen ancdiaicbinsnaceainamdieaaiebiniaecibiiabedacidae $1.25 each 

UE THEE TIED. ssnincchdithinschstaacaieniniinepaiausaaieeshebnahabiduisudina eadhinnte tid sedation 1.20 each 

SP MME, duseoxeckciameaciaaahotdn 


Bessemer Apiaries J. L. O’Ferrell, Mgr. 


Route 6 Box 518 Greensboro, North Carolina 
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1948 is the BIG QUESTION 


The beekeeper may be caught between high production costs and 
low crop returns. 

It will be necessary to increase efficiency of production. 

Good stock will pay big dividends. 

A reserve of queens will be essential. 

The Association’s DR stock will help you with your production 
problems this year. 

Open dates available for prompt shipment. 


lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
State House Des Moines, Iowa 
L — 
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You save ALL WAYS with the 


STOLLER $4 FRAMESPACER 














Step up profits! Stoller’s all-metal, lifetime 
spacer permits 7-comb spacing in 8-frame 
hives; 8 or 9 comb spacing in standard hives, 
and 9-comb spacing for Dadant hives. Made 
to fit shallow, deep, or Lewis V supers. Get 
more wax and honey with fewer frames and 
less work Avoid mashed bees, poor spacing. 
Easy to install. Tested and approved by prof- 
it-conscious producers Write for literature 
and prices. 


i i ie 
OHIO 





STOLLER * Honey Fam 
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G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 


Dadant’s Famous | 

Crimp wired Foundation 
Catalogue on request i] 
Italian Package Bees and Queens, : 
April and May. ] 
3 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


This time of year to gather 
up all your old comb and cap- 
pings and have them rendered 
into beeswax before the wax 
moths consume any part of it. x 
We charge only 2c lb. for ren- 
dering when your old comb or 
cappings weigh 100 Ibs. or more 
(net), 3c on smaller shipments. 
We are buying clean beeswax 
today at 43c Ib. delivered. 


We are always buying hon- 
ey. Send SAMPLE, state how 
much you have, and quote your 
best price. We remit promptly 


for honey and wax shipments. 


No deposit required 


Dotson’s Apiaries 
3059 W. Roxboro Road, NE 
Atlanta, Georgia 



















REVOLUTIONARY 
C4’ METHOD 
Send for Vatuahtle free Bulletin 


THE BEEMASTER 


EARTHMASTER PUBLICATICNS 
DEPT. 5, BOX 547- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 











Send for our Money Sav- : | 
ing Price List on bee supplies. age a ee re ee eT 
Modern Beekeeping 

The picture magazine of beekeep- 
ing. We show you with pictures how 
| to do the job easier, quicker, and 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


better. Special inventor’s page. 
1 yr., $1.50; 2 yrs., $2.50; 3 yrs., $3.25. 
Modern Beekeeping 
Paducah, Kentucky 
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Lotz Sections 
“The Best Money Can Buy” 


Get vour order in early for our 
high grade sections — made of 
smooth, clear basswood lumber. 
The dimensions are_ accurate, 
and the workmanship of the best. 
A high glossy polish, smooth 
dovetails, and oval V-grooves 
are additional features of our 
sections. Furnished in the Mill 
Run Grade, split or unsplit, in 























either Plain or Beeway styles. 
ALSO 
A complete line of 
\ FOUNDATION 
WOODEN WARE 
ACCESSORIES 
August Lotz Company 
Manufacturers and Jobbers 
Boyd Wisconsin 
Write for prices 
ee ee an eee ee 
Glass and Tin Containers 
oz. glass jars, carton of 24 $.68 
16 oz. glass jars, carton of 24 75 
2 Wb. glass jars, carton of 12 50 
> Wb. glass jars, carton of 12 ae 
Ib. glass jars, carton of 6. 45 
All with white caps. Order glass 25 
cartons 2¢ per carton less; 190 cartons 
1c less. 5 Ib. tin pails, carton 50, $4.00; 
10 cartons or over, each $3.79. 5 gal. 


1 to 
each 


tin cans, 2's inch cap, carton 16, 
5 cartons, each $6.80; 6 or over, 
$6.28. Write for complete list. 


>oscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 




















| New Location 
H. H. Jepson Co. 


146 Oliver Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Supplying New England bee- 
keepers for nearly ‘50 years” 

with A. I. Root supplies. 
Complete stock in Boston at 


present — materials are still 
searce. Order now! 
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SERVICE 
from 


SYRACUSE 
ROOT “QUALITY” 
BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES: 

Materials are still scarce. 
Order your bee supplies now, or 
send us list of your requirements. 
We will advise you and quote 
prices when available. 

HONEY CONTAINERS: 

Complete stocks at all times 
—standard honey jars, tin cans, 
and pails. 

BEESWAX: 

With new equipment for 
rendering old combs and cap- 
pings, we get all the wax there 
is—at reasonable rates. Highest 
market prices paid for wax. — 
cash or trade. Shipping tags 
sent on request. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 
1112-14 Erie Blvd., East 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 
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W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


THE ONLY WORTHWHILE) 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


on the market 






































Chrysler's All Steel Electric! 
Welded Queen Excluder al-}| 
lows maximum bee passage, | 
better ventilation, more hon- ; 
ey production. No wood, no: 
sharp edges to injure bees, no | 
burr combs. New rust proof- 
ing process. So durably made 
and accurately spaced that 
it is permanently Queen ex- 
cluding and will last a life- 
time. Sales increasing stead- 
ily each year. For earliest 
delivery place your order at 
once. Send for circular E-2. 








Chatham - Ontario - Canada q 
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Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Ronds Now. 
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NEW DESIGN 
Macy Electric Uncapping Knife 


Guaranteed 


Rubber Cord 
$1.00 Extra. 





Pat. and Pat. Pending 


— — — — — Contact Your Dealer — — — — — 
California Minnesota 

Allen’s Honey Co. San Mateo Honey Sales Co. Minneapolis 

Bee Industries, Ltd. Alhambra aeee ales te Minneapolis 

Boyden-Hansen Co., Ltd. Alameda | .. ei garg —— Winona 

Diamond Match Co. Chico “New York 

Diamond Match Co. Los Angeles > 4 — Syracuse 

Superior Honey Co. Los Angeles Wilson’s el Seooties — 
Colorado Oregon 

John Haefeli Monte Vista Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. Portland 
Connecticut Oklahoma 

A. W. Yates, Inc. Hartford Horn Seed Co. Oklahoma City 
Florida Ohio 

J. W. Reitz & Bros. Summerfield 5 ee on oa 
Georgia South Carolina 

H. G. Hastings Co. Atlanta | Babcock Honey Co. Columbia 
Idaho Texas 

R. D. Bradshaw & Sons Wendell Guthrie & Redwine Co. Dallas 

A. E. Wright and Sons Nampa Kallison’s Feeds & Seeds, 

Ltd. San Antonio 

Illinois A. I. Root Co. San Antonio 

Dadant & Sons Hamilton | Utah 

A. I. Root Company Chicago | Miller Honey Co. Salt Lake City 
Iowa | Virginia 

Fred Peterson Alden G. B. Lewis Co. Lynchburg 

A. I. Root Co. Council Bluffs | Washington 

Sioux Honey Association Sioux City | Longanecker Wapato 

G. B. Lewis Co. Sioux City | Wisconsin 
Kentucky c. w. Aeppler Ce. Oconomowoc 

Walter T. Kelley Co. Paducah | August ‘Lotz Co. Boyd 
Michigan Canada 

M. J. Beck Co. Lansing | > = yy je —_ neee Gon. 

rq & Skee Grand manens | J B. Montambeault ” Batiscan, Que. 

7 | Ontario Honey Producers 
Prairie View Honey Co. Detroit Co-op., Ltd. Toronto 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write: 


Macy Electric Knife Company 
1239 South Lorena St. Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


uu SUPE CMLL TU 
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Price of Honey 
April 20, 1948 


The following figures represent an expression of current prices from beekeepers and 
honey packers over the country. They are based on several reports from each state 
averaged with the reports in the region. Where insufficient intormation is returned 
prices have been omitted from the chart. Where three figures appear on the chart the 
first figure represents the low, the middle figure represents the average, and the third 


figure the high price. 
We shall be giad to have any one who desires to report for this column drop us a card 


and we will place your name on our list. 
The average price of honey in all packs reported this month appears to be about 2c 
lower than the March report. 
A few comments from beekeepers who sent in reports are as follows: 
From Indiana — ‘Price cutting does not seem to make it move.” 
“Very little '47 honey left on hand at this date.” 
“Continuous advertising in our local papers has kept honey moving 5 
pound pails direct to customers. No peddling, they come for it.” 
The latter showed price for his honey at about the country average. 


From New Jersey — “I have been selling honey for 60 years and I have never seen any- 
thing gained by cutting prices.” 
From Idaho — “30% of the 1947 crop in the hands of the beekeepers.” 


The general commodity market price as reported in the Journal of Commerce for 
some 30 sensitive commodities has raised from 293 to 298 in the past 30 days. 1938 is 












































figured at 100. 
East North Central Midwest Southwest 
Bulk Honey 
Table Grade 13-18¢c 12-14-17c 10-16c 10-13-17c 
‘ Industrial Grade 10-11-14 10 9-10-12 
Price to Grocers 
5 lb. jar or can 19-32 15-19-23 16-20-23 
3 lb. jar (cs. 12’s) 21-23-26 
2 lb. jar (cs. 12's) 21-24-27 20-24-27 
1 lb. jar (cs. 24’s) 22-26-31 24-26-29 
_Comb Honey (24’s) $10.75 $8.50 to $10.00 
Retail Price 
60 lb. can 15-25 15-20-30 17-21 
5 Ib. jar 28-31-42 15-27-35 18-26-32 20-26-30 
3 lb. jar 26-42 20-30-43 25-33 
2 Ib. jar 33-38-45 20-34-43 25-35-45 25-38 
1 Ib. jar 35-39-45 29-35-45 20-33-40 25-34-40 
Honey Sales Slow Fair Slow Slow to Fair 
Estimated Crop 
Conditions based 
on normal (%) 75 90 90 75 
‘4 —— i oe a en on . ~ aaa ~ —————— — ——$—$—$——_—$_$—$—$—$<—<—$—————1 
. ; 1 li 
ltalians...Bessonet’s... Italians 
Our output of bees and queens has been greatly increased. 
Rush your orders for stock proven for high production at 
| the following prices: ho 
| , | (ABBA), 
| Quantity Queens 21lb. pkg. 3 Ib. pkg. é SER i 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 \ 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.00 
_ 
Bessonet Bee Co. Donaldsonville, La. 
= = ae nieaneiatcititataeteiaaal a 
Three Banded Italian Queens & Packaged Bees 
Full weight, highest quality, prompt delivery 
BaD. WHA GUGGM ceccrssccccccccescsccscccscssscccsvecsvesccessscccsscccsescesess 
TNs, “SI, IIL, cs scenicesincaensinccsanancisntecasneess 
Each additional pound, $1.00 
Untested Queens: 
I sila oa acca nap bncdnieacananlannnadpiaciasmiannhensensaaeawe $1.25 each 
1.20 each 
1.15..each 
J J 9 
Bessemer Apiaries J. L. O’Ferrell, Mgr. 
Route 6 Box 518 Greensboro, North Carolina 
it 
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With the Brand Capping Melter 


A GREAT LABOR SAVER. At the end of Best operators melt the cappi 
the day, honey in tank, wax in cakes, little from as bie as 7500 pounds of hon. 
slumgum to render later. ey extracted per day, with Senior 
Size. Average one man 3500 to 
4000 Ibs. per day. 

Success all depends on operator be- 
ing able to see what he is looking 
at, keeping steam heat supply rela- 
tive to volume passing through 
Melter. 

Honey leaves Melter from 110 to 
130 degrees F. No damage can be 
detected by experts. 

Tests show 1000 pounds of best 
whirled or pressed cappings contain 
from 400 to 600 pounds of honey. 
Get all the honey. 








SUEPEUEEUCOUUROUEEOOEOGROESOOLEOUREOOEODOROOOOOUROUESOEODEESOUROOEROOEROESOREDOOESORER, 
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A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 


N 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 





Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 








Wax Melter with V-ridge Construction 

Save all the honey of your cappings - Melts at low temperature 
as fast as uncapped. Welded construction stainless steel, alumi- 
num, or galvanized. 


A. H. Schmidt White Bear Lake, Minn. 


Manufacturer of Metal Bee Hives 











—=_ 2 
SUEERECEOECEOOCROECOOECRCEOOROOSCEOOCORCOEECERECROGRECECEOCOOOOOEROGEOROERORCGRORRERACRGRORRORROROREREES 


Look for this Sign 
When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 


Many open dates in May 


3-banded Italians only 
1-9 10-up 
2-lb. swarms with queens $4.50 $4.25 
3-lb. swarms with queens 5.75 5.50 


~ Trade Mk. Reg. Young laying queens, $1.25 each; 


af Py, 
~~ U.S. Pat. Off. 100 and up, $1.00. 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


= 
UII 
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The Diamond Spinner | 


What price “baker’s” honey? 





By using this new type, yet thoroughly tested cap- | 
pings dryer, ALL of your honey will be equal to ex- 
tractor run, as no heat is applied to cappings in the 
separation process. The stainless steel DIAMOND 
SPINNER will pay for itself in one season through 
Savings in time and honey. Order yours NOW. 

Priced at $225.00 complete with motor, F.O.B. 


The Diamond Match Company | 


1300 Produce St., or Chico 
Los Angeles, Calif. California 


Send for complete beekeeper’s catalogue 





Pat. Applied For 
“A Honey of a Money Maker” 








HHOUCEOOEOEOUNOGEOEOOOOAOOEOORODOREOEONDOOOESOROOROEOOEOAEOSOEOEEEO™ 













































































RANGE SHELTERS $33.85 BAKER’S - BEE - BREAD 
= SIZE FOR 100 PULLETS This is the best POLLEN SUBSTI- 
: Sturdy attractive range shelters, fully TUTE on the market today for forc- 
se built and painted. Assembly in half an i QUEEN LAYING and BROOD 
hour. Our price is below your cost to REARING The best insurance you 
build your own shelters. Save feed and : b fo bi HONEY CROP and 
raise better pullets on range. Shipped in can buy tor PACKAGE BEES. Ready 
flat sections. Shipping weight 230 Ibs. Al- sw. - oe 
so feeders, scoops, etc. a literature. » ges —= g3.50;'6 
BOOHER EQUIPMENT COMPANY . a . . oe 
M. C. - 28 Niles Avenue Warren, Ohio for $19.00 F.0.B. Glencoe. 
— Baker’s Apiaries 
Glencoe Illinois 
| 
New England's 
\) cieecene TITTLE 7 
S. O. S. 
This service of supply — estab- ’ 
lished in 1906 by A. W. YATES, Beekeepers 
is located for motorists on Route 2 Headquarters 
U.S. 5, just two blocks north of ; 
Goodwin Park. As carload deal- in 
| ers in Root Beekeepers’ Supplies 
) and Hazel-Atlas Honey Jars, we ° 
| offer a twenty-four hour mail San Antonio 
| order or motor transportation 537 South Flores St. 
service to all sections of New Opposite San Antonio Arsenal 
England. 
The A. I. Root Co. 
of Texas 
: D. C. Babcock, Gen. Mer. 
Bee Supplies 
: Honey Containers 
see#2es8s8 | 
| 
We Buy Beeswax 
ey \anaanancnvensnnnncceecesnscceccescenscccsssonseuscsnscnecccccssssnessensaw™ 
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Ten inches of Poor 
Comb Costs You 
Fourteen Thousand 
Bees. 


Boost Your Colonies 
with Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation. 





With twenty-three worker cells to the square inch and 
six cycles of brood a year, ten square inches of poor 
comb, lost to brood rearing—on one side of the comb 
only — may reduce the worker bee and harvest count 
by fourteen hundred bees. A single comb with this much 
lost brood area, used ten years—costs you fourteen thou- 
sand bees! 


Comb in the brood nest, unfit for brood, is a source of 
loss you can’t afford. It not only cannot produce workers, 
it interferes with laying in the comb that is fit for brood; 
it may produce crop-consuming drones by the hundreds. 
It’s costly any way you look at it. 


With Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation, you get all 
worker comb from top to bottom and from corner to 
corner. Try it and watch the bees pour out. Get the 
best queen you can get to head your colony, give her a 
set of all-worker combs, and watch your supers fill with 


DADA AiO 


DADANT & SONS - Hamilton, Illinois 


MAKERS OF DADANT’S FAMOUS FOUNDATIONS 
Crimp-wired — Plain — Surplus 





HOICE OF EXPERT BEEKEEPERS 
eee Me Ns Bed 
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